he stlusical ( 


orla. 





“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— Gaéthe. 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM 


Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
[Registered for Transmission Abroad. } 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
FIRST APPEARANCE of MDLLE. TITIENS. 





Lhe EVENING, Saturday, April 16th, will be performed 


(for the First Time this Season), Bellini’s Tragic Opera, 


“NORMA.” 


Pollione, Signor Garemta Bettini (his First Appearance this Season); Oroveso, 
Signor MARCELLO Junca (his Frst Appearance) ; Flavio, Signor Manfredi; Clo- 
tilda, Madame Taccamt; Adalgisa, Mdlle. Louise Ligsuarpr (her First Appear- 
ance this Season); and 

Norma by Moiis. TITIENS (her First Appearance). 


Conductor—Signor Arpit!. 





VISIT OF GENERAL GARIBALDI TO THE OPERA. 
TUESDAY, Apnit 197u, 


The Entertainment will be given in Honor of the Visir of GeweraL GARIBALDI, on 
‘ which oceasion the Performances will commence with Donizetti's admired Opera, 


“_LUCREZIA BORGIA.” 


Gennaro, Signor Giveurt (who will introduce Signor Arditi's Romanza—* Colli 
Nativi ”—in the 3rd Act); I] Duca Alfonso, Signor GassteR (his First Appearance 
this Season); Rustighelio, Signor Manrrep1; Liverotto, Signor Mariotti; Gu- 
betta, Signor Marce..o Jonca; Petrucci, Signor Casasont; Gazella, Signor 
Bossi; Vitelozzo, Signor Bsrtaccnt; Maffeo Orsini, Mdlle. BrtTreLuem (her 
first appearance in that character in England) ; and 

Lucrezia Borgia, Mptie, TITIENS. 


Between the Acts of the Opera will be performed Arditi’s new 
CANTO NAZIONALE, 


AND 


‘* GARIBALDINA.”’ . 


To Conclude (for the First Time) with a New Ballet, in Two Tableaux, entitled 
“BACCO ED ARIANNA,” 
By Signor Maca, in which 
Mpiix. ARANYVARY and Sicyor AMMATURO will appear. 





In Active Preparation, and will be immediately produced (for the First Time in 
England), with the utmost care and completeness, the Celebrated Opera, by Otro 
Nico.at, founded on Shakespeare's Merry Wives of Windsor, entitled, 


“FALSTAFF,” 
In which Malle. Titiens, Mdile. Bettelheim, Mdlle. Vitali, Signor Gassier, Mr. 


Santley, Signor Bettini, Signor Marcello Junca, Signor Manfredi, Signor Mazzetto, 
and Signor Giuglini will appear. 


yNOTICE.—In order to meet the wishes of the Subscribers and Patrons of Her 
fi ajesty’s Theatre, the Director has the honor to announce that in future the Per- 
ormances will commence at Half-past Eight, instead of Eight. 


Prices :—Pit Tickets, 7s. ; Reserved Box Seats, 10s. 6d.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s. 
and 78.; Gallery, 2s, 6d.; Private Boxes, in the Upper Circle, 21s. 


Box-Office of the Theatre open daily from Ten till Six, where places may be 
secured ; also at Mitchell's; Bubb's; Lacon and Olilier's, Bond Street; Leader's 
Opera Colonnade; Sams's, St. James Street; Hammond's, Regent Street; and ot 
Chappell & Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


> gona 

Y SPECIAL DESIRE.—PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY.—The Directors respectfully announce that the THIRD CONCERT 
Sn Monday Evening, the 18th inst., will be in connection with the ‘'#RCENTENARY 
Pe NNIV ERSARY of the BIRTH of SHAKESPEARE. Programme :—Overture, 
Avtiolan"— Beethoven ; Canzonet, “She never told her love,” Mrs. Lockkr 
¢ eifth Night)—Haydn; Concerto Violin, Signor Sivort—Paganini; Afr, ‘* Where 
e bee sucks,” Miss Banks (The Tempest)—Arne; Music to the Midsummer Night's 
Loum—Overture, Scherzo, Part Song, “ Ye spotted snakes,” Miss Banks and Mrs. 
— with Chorus, Notturno, March and binal Chorus—Mendelssohn ; Sinfunia 
Wraarale— Beethoven ; Duet, Miss Banks’ and Mrs. Lockey; Overture, Zhe Merry 
Hyd A Windsor—Nicolai. Conductor—Professor StsnnDaLe Bennett. To begin 
at Eight o'clock. Subscriptions received and Tickets issued by Messrs. Addison and 

Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 





", HE ENGLISH OPERA ASSOCIATION (Limrtep). 


Capital, £50,000, in Shares of £2 each: £1 per Share to be paid up on allotment ; 
the remaining £1 per Share will not be called up unless necessary. 
Temporary OFFIcES—69 Regent Street, W. 


TRUSTER. 
The Most Noble the Marquis Townshend. 
Directors. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Westmorland, C.B., Apethorpe. 
J. H. Arkwright, Esq., Hampton Court, Leominster. 
The Honourable F. H. F. Berkeley, M.P., 1 Victoria Square, 8.W. 
Frederic Davison, Esq., 24 Fitzroy Square, W. 
Colonel H. P. de Bathe, 3 Carlisle Place, 8.W. 
The Honourable Seymour G. Egerton, 7 Chesham Place, S.W. 
The Viscount Hamilton, M.P., 31 Hertford Street, Mayfair, W. 
C. Wren Hoskyns, Esq., Harewood, Ross, Herefordshire. 
Edward James, Esq., Q.C., 24 Upper Wimpole Street, W. 
R. Banner Oakeley, Esq., 78 Kensington Gardens Square, W. 
Alexander H. Ross, Esq., 60 Portland Place, W. 
So.icrrors. 
Messrs. Parke and Pollock, 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 
SECRETARY. 
Martin Cawood, Esq., 37 Mornington Road, N.W. 


BANKERS. 
The London and County Bank, 21 Hanover Square, W. 


BROKERS. 
Messrs. Eykyn Brothers, 22 Change Alley, Cornhill, E.C. 


Pusiic ACCOUNTANT. 
Fred. B. Smart, Esq., 72 Basinghall Street, E.C. 
AvpiTors. 
Robert Addison, Esq., 210 Regent Street. 
George Wood, Esq., 201 Regent Street. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The Directors have the gratification of stating that they have effected an arrange- 
ment with Mr. Gye, the proprietor of the Royal Italian Opera House, Covent Garden, 
by which they will become the Lessees of the Opera House during the autumn and 
winter months, for a term of years commencing in October next. Mr. Alfred Mellon 
will be the Musical Conductor; Mr. William Beverley the Scenic Artist; and Mr. 
Augustus Harris the Stage Manager. 

PRIVILEGES OF SHAREHOLDERS. 
The holder of 100 shares will have a free admission to the Dress Circle, Boxes or 


Pit, for every night in each season. 
The holder of 75 shares will have a free admission to the same for three-fourths of 


the nights of each season. 
The holder of 50 shares will have a free admission to the same for one-half of the 


nights of each seasen. 
The holder of 25 shares will have a free admission to the same for one-quarter of 


the nights of each season. 

Each season will consist of about 140 nights. 

These privileges alone are equivalent to a return of 35 per cent. per annum to the 
shareholder. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained at the Company's 
Office, 69 Regent Street; at the Brokers’; the Bankers’; Cramer and Co.’s 3 
Mitchell's ; Sams's ; Lacon and Ollier's ; Keith, Prowse and Co.'s ; and at the princi- 
pal Musicsellers in town and country. 


To ENGLISH OPERA ASSOCIATION (Lumrrep). 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE, Covent Garpex. NOTICE.—The 
SHARE LIST of this Company will be CLOSED on WEDNESDAY, the 20th 


inst. By Order, 
MARTIN CAWOOD, Secretary. 


Offices, St. James's Hall, 69 Regent Street, W. 
April 12, 1864. 


HE ENGLISH OPERA ASSOCIATION (Lumrep). 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE, Covent Ganpen.—Thé Directors are 

prepared to RECEIVE COMMUNICATIONS with reference to OPERAS* for 

Representation during the ensuing Season. Artistes desirous of engagements may 

address themselves in writing to the Secretary. 
By Order, 





MARTIN CAWOOD, Secretary. 
Offices, St. James's Hall, 69 Regent Street, W. 
TO THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 


ORKS ENGRAVED and PRINTED on Moderate 
Terms, by F. BOWCHER, 3 Little Marlborough Street, Regent Street. 
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MHE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA ARTISTES who 

will SING at the NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, this season, in St. 
James's Hall (by permission of Mr. F. Gye), are:—Mdlle. Exur1a Lacrua, Madame 
Divrez, and Mdille. C. Parti; Signor Navpiy, Signor Neri Baratp1, Signor 
CotonesE, Herr Scumip, and SignornGraziani. Programme of the First Concert of 
the Season, THIS EVENING, April 13th, at 8 o'clock, under the direction of Prof. 
WYLDE, Mus. Doc. The orchestral compositions selected from the works of 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Weber, Spohr, and Rossini. Artistes—Madame L 


R. KENNEDY’S SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 

MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET.—EVERY MONDAY at EIGHT.— 

Mr. KENNEDY, the popular Scottish Vocalist, will ropeat his successful NEW 

ENTERTAINMENT, entitled “THE FARMER'S INGLE,” including favorite 

Old Ballads, Humorous Songs and Anecdotes. Mr. Kennedy has much pleasure in 

announcing that Mr. Lanp, the accompanist of the celebrated Mr. Wilson, will again 
preside at the Pianoforte. Admission 1s., 2s., 3s. 





Sherrington, Signor Naudin, of the Royal Italian Opera (by permission of Mr. 
F. Gye), and Signor Sivori, violin. Principal Violins in the Orchestra—Herr 
Molique and Mr. H. Blagrove. Parr 1,—Overture, Faust (Spohr); aria, “Cosi fan 
tutti,” Signor Naudin (Mozart); concerto for violin and orchestra: violin, Signor 
Sivori (Mendelssohn) ; recit. and song, “Sweet bird,” Madame Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton, with flute obligato, Mr. S. Pratten (Handel); symphony in A major, op. 92, 
movements, poco sostenuto vivace, allegretto presto finale, allegro con brio. Part 
2.—Overture, Semiramide (Rossini); aria, del sonno, Masaniello, Signor Naudin 
(Auber); adagio e rondo, “La Clochette,” violin, Signor Sivori (Paganini); aria, 
* Le Serment,” Madame Lemmens-Sherrington (Auber) ; overture, ‘Abon Hassan,” 
(Weber). Tickets—Reserved Stalls, or First Row Balcony, 10s. 6d.; Second Row 
Balcony, 7s.; Third Row Balcony, 5s.; Back Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 
Tickets for Unreserved Seats to be had of Messrs. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent 
Street; Messrs. Cuaprett and Co., 50, New Bond Street; Messrs. Kxiru, Prowsr, 
and Co., 48, Cheapside; and of Mr. Austin, Ticket Office, St. James's Hall, Picca- 
dilly. Tickets for Reserved Seats of Messrs. Cramer & Co., 201 Regent Street; 
and of Mr. Austin, Ticket Office, Piccadilly. The Subscription for the series of Five 
Concerts and Five Public Rehearsals is £2 2s. for First Row Balcony; £1 11s. 6d. 
for Second Row Balcony. W. GRAEFFE NICHOLLS, Hon. Sec. 


N USICAL SOCIETY of LONDON.—Sixtu Srason, 

1864.—The THIRD ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, on Wednesday Evening 
next, at half-past 8 o'clock, at St. James's Hall. Conductor—Mr. ALFRED 
MELLON. Programme :—Part —Overture, ‘ The Isles of Fingal,” Mendelssohn ; 
Air, Mdlle. Berretuem; Concerto in G, concertina, Signor GivLio RecoxpI— 
Molique; Duo, Desmoiselles Ligpuart and BetTeLHeIM ; Overture, ‘* As You like 
it" (first time), Harold Thomas. Part Ji—Symphony in E flat, Mozart; Air, 
Mulle. Lizsuart; Serenade and Rondo Gioioso, pianoforte, Herr Pauern—Mendel- 
ssohn; Duo, Desmoiselles Lissusrt and BetreLneim; Overture, ‘The Ruler of the 
Spirits," Weber. A limited number of tickets for Area and Balcony, at 10s. 6d. each, 
and Gallery tickets at 3s. ¢d., at Messrs. Cramer and Co.'s, 201, Regent Street, and 
Avstin's Ticket Office, St. James's Hall. 

CHARLES SALAMAN, Hon. Sec., 36, Baker Street, W. 


N USICAL UNION.—Tuesday, April 19.—Quintet, G 

minor, Mozart; Sonata, E flat, Op. 31, pianoforte—Beethoven ; Romance, 
Violin Solo, Siveri (first appearance since 1851); Quartet in G, Haydn; Andante 
and Finale, from Weber's Sonata in D minor (repeated by desire). Artists :—Sivori, 
Ries, Webb, Hann, and Paque. Pianist—Hallé, Visitors’ tickets, Half-a-guinea 








each, to be had of Cramer and Wood, Chappell & Co., Ollivier, Ashdown and Parry ; 
J 


and Austin, at St. James's Hall. . ELLA, Director, 18, Hanover Square. 


\ R. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY will appear at the 
| EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, in his New Entertainments, entitled 
“* PARIS,” and “MRS BROWN AT THE PLAY,” EVERY EVENING (except 
Saturday) at Eight, and on SATURDAY MORNING at Three. Stalls, 3s.; 
Second Seats, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. The Box Office at the Hall will be open between the 
hours of Eleven and Five daily. 


“ TESSY LEA,” Opera di Camera, EVERY TUESDAY 
AFTERNOON at Three and SATURDAY EVENINGS at Eight. Miss 
R. Henperson, Mr. WuirFin, Mr. WILKINSON and Miss PooLe.—RoyaL GALLERY 
or ILLUSTRATION, 14 Regent Stzeet. 
“Mr. G. Macfarren has set this captivating little Pastoral to somo of the most 
delightful music that ever fell from his prelific pen."—Morning Post. 


N DLLE. GEORGI has the honor to announce that she 


Will givea MATINEE MUSICALE, on Friday, the 13th of May, at the 
ht Coxcxrt Rooms, Hanover Square, under the following distinguished 
atronage :— 











THe Docuess Dowacer oF NorFo.k and 

Tue Doucness DowaGer oF SUTHERLAND. 
The Duchess of Sutherland. The Lady Caroline Neville. 
The Duchess of Argyll. The Lady Anne Beckett, 
The Duchess of Manchester. The Lady Mary Wood. 
The Marchioness of Kildare. The Lady Hester Leeke. 
The Countess Constance Grosvenor, Lady Lilford. 
The Countess of Abergavenny. Lady Wensleydale, 
The Viscountess Neville. Lady Graham Montgomery. 
The Lady Caroline Lascelles. Lady Parker. 
The Lady Foley. The Lady Mayoress. 
The Lady Adeliza Manners, Mrs, Arthur Pott. 
The Lady Leigh. Mrs. Bishop Culpeper. 
The Lady Taunton. Mrs. Herbert Ingram. 
The Lady Bagot. Mrs. Beaumont, 
The Lady Jane Repton. Mrs, Tucker, 
The Lady Mary Fox, Miss Holliday. 


Malle. Georct will be assisted by Madame ARABELLA GopparD, Mdlle. Constance 
Georci and Madame LemMens-Snerrincton; Mr. LazaRus and other eminent 
artists. Conductors—Signor Arpit1l, Mr. Emi. Bercer and Mr. Benegpicr. 
Reserved Seats, One Guinea; Tickevs, 10s. 6d. and 78. 6d.; to be obtained of Messrs. 
Cramer, Wood & Co.; Messrs. Chappell and Co., 50 New Bond Street; Messrs, 
Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street; Messrs. Cock and Hutchings ; 
Messrs. Ollivier and Co.; Mr. Austin’s Ticket Office ; and at Messrs, Duncan Davison 
and Co.'s, 244 Regent Street, 


| gene MARIOT DE BEAUVOISIN (Pupil of Mr. 


i BrNevIcT) will give her FIRST PIANOFORTE RECITAL (varied by 
Vocal Music), on Saturday Afternoon, May 7, at ‘Three o'clock, at WiLLIs's Rooms, 
St. James 8. Tickets, 7s. and 5s,; to be jhad of the principal Musicsellers, and of 
Mdile, Mariot de Beauvoisin, 40 Carlton Hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 











R. WALTER MACFARREN’S PIANOFORTE 
PERFORMANCES at the Hanover Square Rooms, Saturday Mornings, 
April 30, May 21 and June 18. Subscription, 16s. 
1 Osnaburgh Street, Regent's Park. 


R. W. H. HOLMES and Mr. G. W. HAMMOND 


will be assisted by Madame Lemmens-Suerrincton, Mr. J. Batsin Cuatrer- 
TON (Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen), Mr. Buacrove and Mr. Lemmens, at their 
FIRST PIANOFORTE and MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, Saturday Morning, April 23rd, Half-past Two. Tickets (all 
reserved)—Series, One Guinea ; Single Concert, 10s. 6d. 
36 and 39 Beaumount Street, Marylebone. 


[R. DEACON begs to announce that his THREE 
MATINEES of CLASSICAL MUSIC will take place at the Qugzn's 
Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, on Mondays, April 25th, May 9th and June 6th, 
at Three o'clock. Violin, M. Sarnron and Herr Pottitzen; Viola, Mr. H. Wess 
and Mr. CLementi; Violoncello, Signer Pezze; Contrabasso, Mr. C. Severn; 
Pianoforte, Mr. Deacoy. Two Vocal Pieces will be given at each Matinée, Tickets 
for the Series—Reserved, One Guinea; Unreserved, 15s. ‘Tickets to admit Three to 
a Single Matinée—Reserved, One Guinea; Unreserved, 15s. Single Ticket— 
Reserved, Half-a-Guinea; Unreserved, 7s. Tobe had of Messrs. Ollivier and Co., 
19 Old Bond Street; of the principal Musicsellers; at the Rooms; and of Mr. Deacon, 
10 Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square. 


sT. JAMES’S HALL. 
M?: AUSTIN begs to announce that his BENEFIT 


CONCERT will take place on Tuesday Evening, May 3rd, 1864, on which 
occasion the following eminent Artistes will appear :—Vocalists—Mr. Sims Reeves 
and Mr. Renwick; Madame Parepa and Miss Marian Moss. Jnstrumentalists— 
Pianoforte, Mdlle. MADELINE ScHILLER (her first appearance this Season); Harp, 
Mr. J. Bastin Caatrerton (Harpist to the Queen) and Mr. Joun THomas (Pencerdd 
Gwalia) ; Violin, Signor Sivort. Corr oF THE Vocal Association and BanD or 
Harps. Conductor—Mr. Benepict. To commence at Eight o'clock. Sofa Btalls, 
5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, St. 
James's Hall; and of all Musicsellers. 


QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 


ERR WILLEM COENEN begs to announce that his 

, MATINEE MUSICALE will take place at the above Rooms, on Wednesday, 
May 4th, 1864, at Three o'clock precisely, assisted by the following eminent 
Artists :— Vocalists — Madame LemMeEns-SneRRincton, Madame SHePHeRD Ley, 





























Instrumentalists—Violin, Signor Stvort; Pianoforte, Herr Wittem Cognen; Har- 
monium, Mons, Lemmens. Conductor—Mons. LEMMENS. KIRKMAN'S PIANOFORTE. 
Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Ticket to admit Three, One Guinea; Single Ticket, 7s.; 
to be had of Herr Willem Coenen, 106 Great Portland Street, and of Ewer & Co., 
Regent Street. 
V R. EMILE BERGER will play his new Pianoforte 
| : Solo, ‘* WAVERLEY,” at Kennington, THIS DAY, April 16th. 
R. G. W. HAMMOND will play, for the first time, 
his Two Musica. Sketcnes for the Pianoforte, “SHADOWS AND 
SUNBEAMS” (MS.), at the Hanover Square Rooms, April 23rd. 
f ERR LEHMEYER will play his new NOCTURNO 
, and GALOP DE CONCERT during Mr. Levy's tournee at Newcastle, 
Siuuields, Sunderland, Bishop Auckland, Darlington, Dewsbury, Todmorden, Halifax, 
Liverpovul, Leeds, Southport, Preston, Manchester, Edinburgh, &c. 
ERR WILHELM GANZ will play his new Mazurka, 
*“VOGLIANA,” at Miss Fanny Partridge’s Soirée Musicale, May 10, 
{ ADAME ALICE MANGOLD begs to announce that 
she is in Town for the Season. All letters respecting engagements, &c., to 
be addressed to Mr. H. Jarrett, Musical Agent, at Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 
244 Regent Street. 
J ISS ROSE HERSEE, during her Provincial Tour, is 
engaged to sing at Newcastle, Shields, Sunderland, Stockton, Darlington, 





Halifax, Huddersfield, Todmorden, Dewsbury, Stockport, Manchester, Liverpool, &., 
and will return to Town for the Season at the end of April. Communications to be 
addressed to No, 2 Crescent Place, Burton Crescent, W.C. 


DLLE. LOUISE LIEBHART will arrive in Town 

for the Season on the 19th April. Communications for engagements, public 

or private, to be addressed to Mr. Jarrett, Musical and Concert Agent, 244 Kegent 
Street, W. 


ASTER WILLIE PAPE has returned from his 

Provincial Tour. His Annual Recital will take place at the Hanover Square 

Kooms, on Friday Evening, May 13. For engagements, public and private, address 
No, 9 Soho Square. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
RIGOLETTO—VARESE—VITALI, ETO. 
(The Times, April 11th.) 

Mr. Mapleson commenced his regular season on Saturday night with 
a performance of Verdi's Rigoletto, which in almost every respect proved 
satisfactory. Three singers, new to the English public, were included 
in the cast of the dramatis persone, all of whom, it may be stated at 
once, were not merely successful, but deserving of success. The most 
conspicuous of the three was Signor Varese, whose continental repute 
dates so far back that it is difficult to account for the fact of his never 
having been heard before at either of our Italian Opera-houses. The 
part of Rigoletto was originally sustained by this gentlemen in the 
autumn of 1851. A contemporary notice of the first representation at 
Bergamo, which appeared in a local paper, may—now that Rigoletto 
obtains nearly unanimous acceptance as the master-work of its com- 
poser—be perused with a certain degree of interest, as recording an 
example of how dangerous it is at all times to place too implicit reliance 
on first impressions :— 

“Tho new opera of Verdi—Rigoletto—has not been well-received by the public of 
this town, although executed by artists of eminence. As the first act was found 
barren in melody, and the second more than usually sparing in the overpowering 
unison effects for which the gran maestro is renowned, the public would not listen to 
the third, but with one voice demanded Lusia Miller in its place. The prima donna, 
hissed in Rigoletto and overwhelmed by so unkind a reception, was raised to the skies 
in Lousia Miller; and so delighted were the public that they persisted in feting her 
outside the theatre after the performance, accompanying her all the way home to her 
residence.” 

And this was not a French, nor a German, nor an English, but an 
Italian audience, which thus pettishly snubbed the musical pride of 
young Italy, by preferring his feeblest composition to his strongest. In 
what esteem the dreary Lousia Miller (introduced to us by Mr. Lumley 
in 1858) stands at present it is superfluous to inquire. ‘The stanchest 
advocate of Verdi’s music quand méme would be ashamed to compare 
“the Miller” with the opera which at Bergamo was arrested in the 
middle—just, too, when the best was to come. Signor Varese, who, 
with respect to physical means, is now in much the same straits as 
Signor Ronconi, was long the only admitted rival to that admirable 
lyric comedian—the only one, at any rate, whose claims were beyond 
dispute. More the pity that he should come to us in the evening of 
his career. As one of the last of the race of genuine singers belonging 
to the genuine Italian school, the vocal school par excellence, and as still 
a fine declaimer and first-class actor, he should, nevertheless, be wel- 
come—welcome as Ronconi himself, with whom, before he can be 
classed on equal grounds in this country, he must play many other 
characters, serious, comic, and melodramatic, quite as cleverly as he 
plays Rigoletto. Signor Varese’s idea of the Court Jester—the man 
wno, heartless abroad, is full of heart at home, the reckless panderer to 
that King of France so graphically drawn in M. Hugo’s Le Roi s'amuse, 
and metamorphosed by Signor Verdi's librettist into the humbler Duke 
of Mantua (possibly, because, in that epoch, the kings of Italy ne 
s'amusaient pas) differs in one respect from the idea of Signor Ronconi. 
In the Court scenes we are made by Signor Varese to recognise not 
merely a privileged buffoon, but a sort of mountebank whose speech 
is illustrated by gesticulations and contortions. Now, with deference 
to Signor Varese's authority as the original Rigoletto, we incline to 
think that the conception of Signor Ronconi—who rarely does more 
than hint at the acrobatic side of the Jester—is not alone superior in an 
intellectually poetic sense, but more impressive, correct, and true to 
nature. The grimaces with which Signor Varese insults Count Monte- 
Tone exceed the unquestioned licence of the Court Buffoon to mimic 
with assumed gravity ; while the gesture with which he accompanies 
the last word in his disdainful allusion to the object of that unfortunate 
nobleman’s importunities :— ; 

“Qual vi piglia or delirio, a tutte l’ore, 
Di vostra figlia reclamar /'onore?" 
may, in mild language, be described as outrageous. To the rest un- 
qualified praise must be awarded. The whole impersonation is indeed 
as characteristic as it is studiously worked out. The first interview 
with Gilda is tenderness itself. The scene in the palace—where the 
despair of the bereaved and frantic Rigoletto is cruelly derided by those 
courtiers who have practised the abduction, and scarce one of whom but 
may be supposed to smart under the remembrance of some unprovoked 
and bitter gibe, could hardly be excelled; every minute detail being as 
carefully finished as it is in picturesque keeping. The most striking of 
all, perhaps, isthe subsequent outburst of passion, when Gilda, restored to 
the arms of her disconsolate parents, has related the story of her wrongs. 
The whole of this moving scene exhibits high dramatic power, and a 
vocal skill which sets the encroachments of time at nought. With- 
out entering further into the subject, there can be no hesitation in pro- 
Nouncing the Rigoletto of Siguor Varese the finest that has been 
witnessed on our stage with the single exception of that of Signor 
Ronconi. It is said that Signor Varese was engaged, at the eleventh 


hour, to replace Signor Fagotti (the Rigoletto of Mr. E. T. Smith, at 
Drury Lane, in 1860), who had not arrived in time to fulfil his engage- 
ment. If this be true, the patrons of Mr. Mapleson’s theatre may be 
felicitated on an unanticipated change for the better. 

Madlle. Vitali, the new Gilda, is very young (not yet twenty, it is 
said) and therefore ina great measure inexperienced. Small in stature, 
slight in figure, and with a voice at present not over-rich in quality, 
she, nevertheless, walks the stage with eful ease, has facial expres- 
sion at command, and already displays considerable histrionic intelli- 
gence. As a singer she must acquire that uniformly ready use of 
means which practice alone can give; but, thus much allowed, we are 
inclined to prognosticate for Mdlle. Vitali an enviable future. Her 
natural dispositions are unmistakable; while her talent is even now 
fast ripening into excellence. Instead of beginning well and gradually 
falling off, as is often the case with young artists aspiring to the highest 
honours, Mdlle. Vitali did precisely the reverse on Saturday night. 
She began so nervously that in the beautiful music of the second scene 
—the duet with Rigoletto and the cavatina, “ Caro nome,” for example 
—she produced scarcely any effect; and a general.impression appeared 
to prevail that nothing more need be expected. In the second act, 
however, quite another impression was created. The great dramatic 
scene with Rigoletto, to which allusion has been made, showed Mdlle. 
Vitali gifted with powers, both as singer and actress, of which her 
previous efforts had afforded little or no indication. The tones of her 
voice, as if suddenly awakened from a lethargy, were now both bright 
and penetrating; and the more impassioned her expression the more 
sonority was there to give it vocal utterance. The audience, taken by 
surprise, applauded with enthusiasm. The last act confirmed the 
success of Mdlle. Vitali, The soprano part in the splendid quartet, 
“ Bella figlia dell amore,” could hardly have been delivered with more 
force and dramatic significance. Of the other new comer—Madlle. 
Bettelheim, from the Imperial Opera at Vienna—it is impossible to 
offer any decided opinion, the character of Maddalena being limited to 
a single scene, her music chiefly confined to accompanied recitative, 
the contralto part in a duet with Sparafucile and the quartet in 
question, That Mdlle. Bettelheim possesses a voice both mellow and 
agreeable, is a good musician, and as an actress exhibits ease, animation 
and intelligence, may, however, be stated without reserve; and thereis 
reason to believe she may prove a valuable acquisition. 

Signor Giuglini, who gave his opening air (‘ Questa o quella”)—one 
of the most genuine melodies in the opera—somewhat tamely, warmed 
to his task as he progressed, and on the whole has never sung more 
admirably. This was his first appearance as the gay and unscrupulous 
Duke of Mantua, for whom poetical justice might as fairly have turned 
the Court Jester into an avenging uomo di sasso as the Commandant 
for that Don Giovanni whose peccadilloes he so closely emulates. 
The dramatic portrayal of such a character lies scarcely within the 
means of Signor Giuglini, but he takes his revenge by singing the music 
from first to last almost as perfectly as the composer himself could 
desire ; and those acquainted with Signor Verdi are aware that he is 
somewhat hard to conciliate, much more to satisfy. With such true 
feeling did Signor Giuglini address the tender declaration—“ E il Sol 
dell’ anima ”—when, disguised as a poor student, the Duke of Mantua 
woos the daughter of his ill-starred Jester, that the house insisted upon 
its being repeated. We have heard the sequel—« Addio, speranza ed 
anima ”—uttered in a more impassioned manner; but the rest was 
irreproachable. The slow movement at the commencement of the 
second act—‘ Parmi veder le lagrime”"—too frequently omitted, was 
so well sung by Signor Giuglini that it was to be regretted he did not 
also restore the more cheerful, if less earnest, ‘“ Possente amor,” in 
which the Duke reveals the gratification he experiences at knowing Gilda 
under his roof. The sparkling “La donna @ mobile ”—that impudent 
libel against the fairer sex—was encored with rapture. In spite of this 
we cannot help protesting against the prolonged note on the second 
syllable of the word “ ac-cen-to,” as a decided anticlimax. Signor 
Verdi himself, a little further on, has done all that is requisite for the 
adequate emphasis of the cadence; and even after this Signor Giuglini 
adds another “ effect” of his own; so that at the end of each verse of 
a very short ballad, the light and off-hand character of which is sug- 
gested both by words and music, we have three long halts in the 
rhythm. Signor Giuglini’s share in the quartet was faultless. The 
melodious declaration to Maddalena (‘ Bella figlia,” &c.) could not 
possibly have been endowed with more persuasive eloquence. Indeed, 
this quartet, as a whole, has rarely been more effective, and was never 
more heartily and unanimously encored. There is nothing to say of 
the other characters, except that the Sparafucile (a Signor Gasparini) 
was not surprisingly good. F 

The execution of the choruses was remarkable throughout for vigor, 
precision and strict attention to light and shade; while the band 
(strengthened by the addition of Mr. Carrodus, one of the most admir- 
able of our English players, as principal violin) fully maintained the 
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it has recently acquired, The ball scene of the first act introduced one 
of the promised new dancers, Mdlle. Aranyvary, who, ina pas de deux 
with Signor Ammaturo (music noi by Verdi) made a sufficiently agreeable 
impression. After the opera the National Anthem was performed, 
Malle. Tietjens (whose unexpected apparition was greeted with general 
applause) and Mdlle. Bettelheim taking the solos. 

—————— 


MUSIC IN COLOGNE.* 


The tenth Gesellschafts Concert took place on the 5th inst., 
under the direction of Herr Ferdinand Hiller, in the Giirzenich. 
‘Lhis closed the series of our winter concerts at that establishment 
in a manner which will be the best recommendation for their re- 
sumption next season. Seldom is it that all the elements com- 
posing an audience go away as contented as they did on the 5th 
inst. The programme, and the style in which it was executed, 
had each an equal share in this result. Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
and Hiller, ushered in by the brilliant Concert Overture in A major 
by Julius Rietz, brought their respective offerings; Hiller, two 
beautifully conceived ‘‘Marienlieder,” executed in the old Italian 
sacred style, and expressively sung by the chorus without accom- 
paniment ; Mendelssohn, his picture of the Departure of Israel out 
of Egypt, a work which has, it is true, often been heard, but 
always produces an imposing effect by its grandeur of conception, 
as well as by the skilful employment of the eight-part chorus, and 
the rolling tone-masses of the orchestra; and lastly, Beethoven, 
two of his most magnificent creations, the Concerto for the Violin, 
and the Symphony in C minor, with the triumphant concluding 
movement in C major. 

The Concerto ‘for the Violin”—as it is entitled in the pro- 
gramme—should be called the Concerto ‘for Joseph Joachim,” 
for so would Beethoven himself have named it, had he heard how 
the genius-gifted artist has penetrated into his spirit, and, like his 
other self, grown into one with his work. But, alas! poor Beet- 
hoven could not have heard it had he even been still among the 
living. As regards ourselves, however, who have heard and still 
hear so much, some of which we are compelled to hear, whenever 
we listen to Joachim’s execution—that is a bad word !—Joachim’s 
transfiguration of Beethoven’s thoughts into audible poetry, we 
feel that in the whole range of musical art there is nothing higher 
than this composition, thus endowed by the artist with all the 
fulness of life. 

In addition to Beethoven’s Concerto, Joachim played also an 
Adagio by Hiller (from Op. 87), with pianoforte accompaniment. 
Even after Beethoven's extraordinarily beautiful Adagio, this pro- 
duced a profound impression. He then gave one of Bach’s three- 
part Fugues for the violin alone, and was obliging enough, in 
consequence of the never-ending applause and recall, to add a 
surprisingly beautiful Gavotte, likewise by Bach. 

If, in conclusion, we cast a retrospective glance on the musical 
season, from 1863 to 1864, we have good grounds for being satisfied 
with those who had the direction of our concerts. Of vocal music 
we have heard at the eleven concerts—including the festival concert 
connected with the Cathedral, on the 16th October last—Handel’s 
Messiah, and the third part of Solomon; J. S. Bach’s Grosse Mat- 
thdus-Passion, and the Cantata, ‘ Liebster Gott,” &c.; Songs a 
capella, by Steinekker and Donato, from the Sixteenth Century ; 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Sanctus” and ‘‘ Benedictus,” from the Missa Solemnis, 
and Christus am Oelberge ; Scenes from Gluck’s Iphigenie in Aulis; 
Mozart’s “‘ Ave verum,” Mendelssohn’s Hymn for soprano, solo 
and chorus, Hymn for contralto, solo, chorus and organ, the Erste 
Walpurgiesacht, and the 114th Psalm; Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Busslied,” 
for barytone solo, chorus and organ; Ferdinand Hiller’s Cathedral 
Festival Cantata, for tenor solo, &c., ‘‘ Palmsonntag-Morgen,” and 
two ‘ Marienlieder,” a capella (all new) ; and by Max Bruch, Die 
Flucht der heiligen Familie (new). 

In the way of instrumental music for a full band, we have had 
overtures — Beethoven’s Op. 124 (twice), and the overture to 
Coriolan; Cherubini’s overture to Ladoiska ; Méhul’s to Joseph 
und seine Briider ; Spohr’s to Jessonda; C. M. Von Weber's to 
Oberon; Mendelssohn’s Schéne Melusine ; Jul. Rietz’s overture in 
A major ; and Waldemar Bargiel’s Prometheus overture (new). 
Of symphonies there were: Jos. Haydn’s symphony in G major: 
Mozart’s in C major, with the fugued finale ; Beethoven’s No. VII. 





in A major, No. 9 (choral), and No. V. in C minor ; Robert Schu- 
mann’s No. II. in C major; Niels. W. Gade’s No. VI.; Franz 
Lachner’s Suite in D minor; and Ferdinand Hiller’s ‘‘ Morgen- 
musik,” for orchestra, in six movements (new). 

Solo singing was represented by Mad. Harriers-Wippern, from 
Berlin; Mdlle. Assmann (twice); Mad. Knopges-Saart; Mad. 
Rudersdorff, from London ; Mdlle. Schreck, from Bonn (twice) ; 
Mdlie. Jenny Meyer, from Berlin ; Mdlle. Rothenberger, of Co- 
logne; Mdlle. Wiessemann, ditto; Mdlle. Pels-Leusden, ditto ; 
Madlle. Elise Kempel, from Hamm; Herr Niemann, from Hanover; 
Herren Wolters, Bergstein, and an amateur, from Cologne; Herr 
Gobbels, from Aix-la-chapelle ; Herr Car] Hill, from Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine (twice) ; Herr Max Stiigemann, from Hanover ; 
Herren Julius Stockhausen and Otto, from Berlin. 

The solo instrumentalists were: piano—Mad. Clara Schumann, 
Herr Ernst Pauer (from London); violin—Herr Joachim, Herr 
von Konigslow, Herr George Japha, Herr Leopold Auer; and 
violoncello—Herren Alexander Schmit and Alfred Piatti. Herr 
Franz Lachner, Musical Director-General, conducted his own Suite 
in D minor, for orchestra, at the first Gesellschafts-Concert, on the 
27th October. 


——— 
“ MUSIC OF THE FUTURE” AND «“ ANTICIPATIONS.” 
To the Editor of the Mustoa. Wortp. 
Sir,—I defy anybody to prove that the music, which a few call “ the 
music of the future,” will not some day be much appreciated and per- 
haps adored ; and I also defy anybody to prove clearly that it ever will 
be. When I say “appreciated” I perhaps use a wrong word, for I am 
well aware you have appreciated “the music of the future” at its full 
value ; but by “appreciated” I mean liked, and, if I thus correct myself, 
it is that from reading your columns I have learnt that you are punc- 
tilious and easily shocked at errors of expression, and like words used 
and placed logically, eloquently, rhythmically, musically, and all other 
ways sensibly ; but “ let us return to our muttons” (pardon this French 
saying, I intend no disrespect to your editorship). ‘The Future” is 
such an indefinite term of time—and, bye the bye, so is “ the Past’”— 
according to Scaliger, this year is the year of the world 5,814; accord- 
ing to Riccioli, 6,048; to the Egyptians, 370,090; and the Brahmins, 
780,081 ; so you see that ‘the Past” is rather indefinite. However, we 
are speaking of “ the Future,” and 1 was saying that “the Future” is 
such an indefinite term of time that it is totally impossible to imagine 
even when the middle of it will occur; you cannot, with any reason- 
able probability of being believed, assert that the middle of ‘ Future” 
will be about three or twenty-seven centuries hence. Could we truly so 
prophesy, we should arrive at the certainty that “Future” would be 
limited to six or fifty-four centuries, and we should furthermore have 
the satisfaction of knowing that, at the end of said centuries, the heirs 
and assigns of our opinions would be able to take down the verdict of 
‘“‘ Future” (which would then be “ the Past”) upon this “ music of the 
Future,” and rejoice or sorrow at it according as our opinions were good 
or worthless, But, as things stand now, with this un-limited uncer- 
tainty, it is impossible to have any satisfactory arguments or exchange 
of opinionswith any full grown leather-lunged Wagnerite. You cannot 
say ‘ Well, we shall see two thousand years hence,” for, as I said 
before, we do not know the limit of “ Future,” and your adversary 
might answer you, and his heirs and assigns night answer yours, two 
thousand years hence, what your opponent answers you to-day after 
each successive fiasco which you bring under his notice: “ Years hence 
no other music will be listened to.” There is no satisfaction to be got 
from him; urge that all, or nearly all, those composers, whose works 
we listen to now with delight, were appreciated and admired during 
their lives-time ; that your baker can never satisfy you with loaves 
which he assures you you will relish and like ‘‘at a future time,” but 
which you now eschew; that if your tailor were to send you a pair of 
pink satin pantaloons, turned up with amber, declaring that would be 
the fashion at a future day,” you would probably kick him, and tell 
him that his goose was not the only one in his establishment ; urge all 
this, and all else more, yet the stereotyped answer will be, ‘‘ Years 
hence, &ec., &c.” Pray; what answer can you make to such a fellow ? 
I can well understand the enviable position of a man who always has 
an irreplicable argument in his mouth: by becoming a “ Wagnerite,” 
or, what we should call, more properly speaking, ‘an anticipator of the 
Future.” 1 could use the same arguments and dumbfound everybody 
differing from me; I could gain argumentative victories every day ; 
tell everybody, thinking otherwise than myself, they were irretrievably 
condemned fools; and I would certainly become a Wagnerite for peace 
sake, but that the condition of listening to ‘anticipatory music” so 
more than I can bring my mind to. 1 am too irritable to listen it 
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Wagner’s music; in my opinion it is infructuose; it contains all the 
labour of germination up to the formation of the peduncle even, but 
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there it stops; it is pinefeathered, inquinated with pedantic affectation, 
and always moves me, when I listen to it, to excandesence and to speak 
words like the few I have just written: a vocalization infinitely situ- 
bative, faraboutive, and anything but dialogistic, and moreover very 
likely to create diaporesis in the mind of your listener and to excite 
him to debacchation, and to afflict your readers’ eyes with incurable 
xerophthalmy. That, sir, is the awfully bad language I am moved to 
use when I listen to one of Wagner’s operas. Some passage will lead 
you to expect a melody, the introduction to it is dramatic, smooth, and 
indicating a channel through which your pent up feelings will flow 
limpidly ; he gradually leads you up to it,‘and,'like a coquette, feigns to 
wish to withhold that which you are certain you are to enjoy, softly 
struggling, gently yielding, till, at the very brink, bang come the 
drums or cymbals, like an intruder knocking at the door, and, before 
you have time to re-arrange your ideas, you find yourself in the midst 
of another subject. It is like listening to a perpetually sustained 
dominant seventh without a chance of its ever being resolved. Of 
course, I know the answer any Wagnerite will give to the above, but 
va for opinions. Unless you are very irascible you may still manage to 
live comparatively happy in the musical world malgré the “ antici- 
pators.” If their opinions were eternal even, I doubt whether they 
would ever touch your pocket, but what say you to a man trying to 
make capital out of his “ anticipations?” A journal fell into my hands 
yesterday, the editors of which announce that said journal has been 
established in anticipation of a circulation of fifty millions per week, and 
they add that it is unnecessary to comment upon its advantages as a 
medium for advertisements! 1 think it is very necessary ; and I would 
beg to ask the editors, before I give them any advertisements, how 
long is it before they expect the journal will enjoy a circulation of one 
thousand ? and supposing I be weak enough to ;:ive them six lines on 
the faith of their “ anticipations,” in how many years will their antici- 
pations be realized, and if at the end of the number of years they may 
please to mention the circulation does not reach the figure mentioned, 
whether they will return me my money? and supposing they would 
not, I beg to ask you, sir, who knows everything, whether I could 
recover, or prosecute the editors for having obtained money from me 
under anticipatory pretences? 

And now, in conclusion, I beg to inform you that I shall, in a future 
letter, submit to your notice a young composer aiming to become the 
founder of a new school of music; you guess, of course, that I allude to 
Herr Heinrich Schweitzgunklein, formerly a disciple of Richard 
Wagner’s, but who has now set up in business on his own account. 
Whilst his ex-leader modestly writes “music for the future,” Herr 
Schweitzgunklein aims at writing music for a little beyond that in- 
definite space of time. I have just received his first published work, 
an opera in four acts, entitled 

“THe ToorHacue.” 
I must tell you that Herr Schweitzgunklein in his work (which has 
literary pretensions as well as musical) premises that, at that period, 
which will immediately follow our most pyramidal motions of the 
extent of future, the world will be pretty nearly topsy-turvy ; and, (to 
glean hastily through the changes which will have taken place) he says 
horologiographers will have divided our present seconds into thousands 
of infinitesimal parts; and that a subject which now takes ordinary 
thinking powers an hour to consider will then be turned over and over 
again in a second ; distance will no longer be a physical impediment to 
the transportation of the body to where the imagination would have it ; 
by reason of the means of locomotion, which will then exist, the 
development of musical science will enable the composer to portray 
vividly the most refined sentiments, the most acute pains and the 
deepest metaphysical paradoxes, &c., &c., and he concludes his preface 
by offering his work as a slight sketch to illustrate the elementary 
Principles of « post future music.” I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, Boskousa, 

P.S. Will you kindly send my number of the Musicas Wortp to 

Putney, as I am going there. 
—o0—- 

Sr. James's Hatt,—On Monday evening a new musical entertain- 
ment, entitled La Bagatelle, written by Mr. Bernard, was produced at 
the above hall. The entertainment consists of a series of comic and 
serious illustrations, comprising descriptive songs, duets, and trios. 
The parts are sustained by Miss Wentworth, Miss Brougham, and 
Mr. Bernard. The music, which comprises songs, old English ballads, 
8ipsy melodies, and Irish airs, is well given, and the whole performance 
amusing. The dialogue is smart, and free from vulgarity and cant. 
The acting and singing of Mr. Bernard are deserving high praise. 


Ave.rat Tueatre.— Their Royal Highnesses Prince Arthur, 
and Princess Louisa, attended by Lady Caroline Barrington, Hon. 


Miss Lascelles, General Grey, Major Elphinstone, and suite, honored 
with their presence the performances at this theatre on Saturday 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 
To the Editor of the Mustcan Wortp. 


Sir,— Will you ‘allow a restless wanderer to offer you some of 
his experiences—ezperiential docets. My only amusements are 
books, music, and theatres. I go about. I rarely stay long ina 
place. I am tired of any given spot, however choice ; often indeed 
at a first glimpse. I take notes, however, for my own satisfaction, 
and read them afterwards—years afterwards. My handwriting is 
bad, however, and I should like to read them—years afterwards— 
in print. Will you close the bargain? You shall have my notes 
if you will print them? Your reply needs no counter-mission in 
expedited ink-strokes. If I see my first batch of notes in the 
M. W.—not in Mr. Ap’Mutton’s column, if you please; I have no 
wish to be sneered at under the cunning semblance of an odd mis- 
appreciation—if, I repeat, I see my first batch in the M. W. of 
Saturday next I shall read the answer in the affirmative; if not, 
by no means. 

I was lately at Birmingham. I went to the Stork, after a vain 
search for the Clarendon Hotel, where those famously acrid letters, 
signed ‘‘ AN EnGLisH Musician,” used to be dated. There I saw 
a paper. In the paper I saw an advertisement of a concert. It 
was April 1st; and I was at first apprehensive it might be a joke. 
‘‘ Never mind,”’—said I—“T’ll go; Reeves sings, and there is a 
chorus.” I went. On referring to my commonplace, I find :— 


“Instructed by the past, the Festival Choral Society had spared no expens® 
on this concert. Their programme included several eminent musical names- 
Sims Reeves has this season been invaluable to the society, and it was not to 
be supposed that his magnetic power would be less when associated with 
Louisa Pyne and the Marchesis, Harrison, Lotto, and Georges Pfeiffer, than in 
humbler company. Besides, the ‘* executive” comprised the society’s chorus, 
under Stockley, and in this as well as in the solo department there appeared 
to be a vast disproportion of means to ends. Henry Smart’s genial part-song, 
“Spring,” by the full choir, formed an agreeable opening. After ‘‘ Hai gia 
vinta la causa,” from Mozart’s Figaro, sung by Signor Marchesi, a spokesman 
solicited indulgence for Miss Louisa Pyne, who was recovering from bronchitis, 
and had quitted her bed to appear. A duet from Marttana (“This heart witn 
joy o’erflowing ”'), was then sung by her and Mr. Harrison. The effects of her 
illness apparent, her singing was remarkable for fluency and grace, contrasting 
forcibly with the rugged vocalisation of her partner. Madme. Marchesi sang 
“Armida Dispretata” from Handel's Rinaldo, with fascinating diffidence. Mr. 
Sims Reeves was greeted with the usual acclamations reserved for this favorite 
of the public. Howard Glover's setting of Shelley’s lines, ‘‘ Mary, dear,” was 
sung with a refinement and fervour which made the beauty of the combination 
additionally apparent; and, after Mori’s “ Wine Song,” the tumult could be 
appeased by nothing less than a repetition of the last verse. But the crowning 
triumph of the great tenor was reserved for “ Come into the garden, Maud,” 
sung with such ease and nonchalance, such sweetness and tenderness withal, 
that one hardly knew whether to blame or applaud. The audience, however, 
entertained no doubts on the subject, and the emphatic manner in which they 
expressed approval, conveyed an intimation to Mr. Sims Reeves, which there 
was no disregarding. So, gracefully making virtue of necessity, the “‘pet of the 
public ” came forward and sang the song again.” 

More than this I cannot find in my notes. I have no doubt 
I intended to write more, but was overpowered by sleep while at 
labour. The Stork is a dull place—not half so cozy as the Fish and 
Volume, at Tewksbury Point. 

From Birmingham I steamed, by express, to Chichester—a good 
fore-and-aft’ noon’s labor. After a slight repast, I lighted a cigar 
and flew to the Cathedral—which, lover of Cathedrals though I be, 
I had not visited since the disaster of three years and two months 
(precisely—see the date of my letter) since. I spent an hour and 
half a hour and a quarter of an hour and five minutes in silent 
contemplation. I admired, but said nothing—even to myself (I 
was alone). On referring to my common-place, I find :— 


“The work of restoring central tower and spire of Chichester Cathedral is 
slowly proceeding. The platform for workmen has been raised, bringing into 
view large portion of external work of tower, now distinctly seen above 
roof of nave and chancel, conspicuous feature in landscape at distance round 
city. The walls of tower, 5} feet in thickness, have reached height of 
nearly 100 feet from ground. There are turrets at four corners, embattled, 
like tower, and these, ornamented as of old, have also been carried up to 
considerable height. Three are octagonal, the other—western—circular, as 
in original. Tower is to contain two windows on each side, each divided 
by clustered columns, supporting pointed arches within larger ones of 
same character. Bases and lower parts of mullions of great windows on each 
face of tower are now in position, below them being finished. 





evening. 


“Traveller” now works at an elevation of about 110ft. from ground, and 
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scaffolding again must be raised in month or six weeks, high enough to admit 
of completion of tower, which, it is expected, will be finished before end of 
present year. No attempt has been made to connect new work with old, or 
will be until tower is completed. In carrying out restoration every detail is 
copied with precision from original. After catastrophe of Feb. 21st, 1861, 
all carved portions which could be recovered from debris were collected and 
stored away in east end of building, where they have been sorted and arranged, 
and, as far as possible, old stones are made to serve as models for new 
work. Spire, as formerly, will be high as that of Salisbury Cathedral, and 
resemble it in form. At base of each of eight sides will be windows and 
pinnacles, adorned with croquets and finials of elegant design. Two bands of 
tracery will surround spire at different heights, and plain round moulding run 
up each angle from base to finial. It is hoped restoration may be com- 
pleted by July, 1866.” 

The above hasty note may afford your readers (if they are mine, 
too) some idea of what is going on. I talk to you of cathedrals, 
because every such “* sacred ——-—” no, I never use the penny-a- 
liner’s phrase ; every such ecclesiastical monument (that’s better) 
contains within its ‘* venerable ” no not ‘venerable walls,” 
that is another—within its walls (simple) an organ, which thus 
connects it in a measure with the “divine art”—hang it !—I am 
caught at last. 





Yaxton Last. 
Fish and Volume,—Tewksbury Point, April 14. 


a 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


These concerts were resumed on Monday night, after the accustomed 
Easter interval, with an excellent selection anda wholly new attraction. 
The programme was as follows :— 

PART I. 
Quartet, in D minor, strings ... one ove oes ous +» Mozart, 
Recit, ed Aria— Tu che sei quel dolce fiore” ...  ...  .. Spohr. 
“Swedish Winter Song” a ee aes «ss eee ~Mendelssohn, 
Suite Francaise, in E major, Pianoforte ... ove ooo +» Bach, 


PART II, 
Sonata, in A minor, Op. 23, Pianoforte and Violin wee +» Beethoven, 


Song,—‘* Thine is my heart" ... ove ove ose eee + Schubert, 
Song,—‘t The Jewel Song” (Faust) ... ame ove +s ave ~ Gounod, 
Quartet, in B flat major mae 3, Op. “> Strings ... ose «. Haydn, 

4 _—Mr. Benedict 


+ 





The new attraction was Signor Camillo Sivori, the most gifted and 
accomplished Italian fiddle-player since Paganini, and we believe the 
only one who can boast of having received the benefit of that incom- 

rable master’s counsels. As a virtuoso of the first rank Signor Sivori 
is renowned all over Europe; but as a quartet player he is probably 
better known and appreciated in England than elsewhere. ‘Twenty 
years ago—long before St, James’s Hall was dreamt of—when such an 
institution as the Monday Popular Concerts would have been a sheer 
impossibility, he was— with Ernst, Vieuxtemps, Sainton, Teresa 
Milanollo, &c.—one of the chief leaders at the then celebrated 

rformances of the Beethoven Quartet Society, founded by the late 

r. Thomas Alsager, and carried on by M. Rousselot. At the Musical 
Union Signor Sivori has more than once played a conspicuous part ; 
and to conclude, wherever and whenever the occasion presented, he has 
proved himself quite as admirable a proficient in the quartets and other 
classical works of the great composers as in those brilliant and showy 
pieces of mechanical display which appertain exclusively to what is 
denominated the ‘“ Fantasia school.” Although the Monday Popular 
Concerts have existed upwards of five years, Signor Sivori had never 
played at any of them until now. The foremost masters of the 
German, Belgian and French schools—Joachim, Vieuxtemps, Sainton 
—besides violinists of distinguished merit, like Wieniawski, Becker, 
Strauss, Laub, &., and others of no lese distinguished promise, such 
as Lotto, Auer, &c., were repeatedly heard; but the turn of Sivori had 
yet to come; Italy was yet to be as well represented by a violinist as 
it had long been by Piatti as violoncellist and—to ascend a step higher 
—by Cherubini as composer. There was a general impression, indeed, 
that Signor Sivori had made it a condition that he should earn his first 
laurels in one of the quartets of the illustrious Florentine musician. 
Mozart and Haydn, however, were unexceptionable substitutes ; and 
the addition to their two quartets of a sonata for violin and piano, by 
Beethoven, enabled Signor Sivori to exhibit, in one evening, his 
familiar acquaintance with the styles of three out of the six great 
German composers of chamber music to whom pre-eminence is 
unanimously accorded. J. S. Bach, Mendelssohn, and Spohr will 
succeed in due course — followed, doubtless, if not preceded, by 
Cherubini. Signor Sivori’s success was complete. He could not have 
chosen a more aeceptable quartet than that of Mozart in D minor (the 
second of the set of six dedicated to Haydn—ending with one of the 
quaintest airs variés extant); nor could he have played it with more 





genuine feeling. His phrasing in the andante breathed the very spirit 
of Italian song—of that pure cantabile which, though native to Italy, 
finds a hearty response under every clime, so graceful and unaffected 
is it, amid all its genial warmth. The minuet and trio were irre- 
proachable—the boldly accentuated minor (minuet) was expressed with 
as much vigor as the playful major (the trio) with crispness and delicacy 
of bow. An “encore” followed, with which it was quite impossible 
not to comply. In the jinale—perhaps the most beautiful, certainly 
the most original and Mozart-like of the four movements—the theme 
was given with the closest rhythmical precision and a thorough concep- 
tion of its unobtrusive simplicity ; while the character of each variation 
was hit off with provoking nicety, not the least effective being Variation 
No. 4, which, in the major key and of purely melodious complexion, 
affords so grateful and happy a contrast tothe rest. In short, the whole 
quartet was a musical treat ot the most refined order. The audience 
were enchanted, and at the end Signor Sivori, and his companions, 
Herr L. Ries. Mr. H. Webb, and M. Paque, who had supported him 
with rare ability, retired amid plaudits from all parts of the hall, 
Haydn’s capital quartet in B flat was no less successful. The only 
drawback to the enjoyment of two masterpieces thus thoroughly well 
executed was the disturbance made by late arrivals during the opening 
movement of the first, and by early departures during the closing 
movements of the last. For this inconvenience it seems evident that 
the director is at his wits’ end to find a remedy. 

In Beethoven’s fine sonata, Op. 23, Sig. Sivori enjoyed the valuable 
co-operation of Mr. Charles Hallé, who also played the light and pretty 
Suite Francaise of John Sebastian Bach, as he invariably plays the music 
of that master. Mr. Hallé, nevertheless, would, we think, have been 
still better employed on one of the Suites Anglaises, which are not only 
more ingenious and elaborate, but in all respects more interesting than 
the Kleinen Franzésischen Suiten, as they are called, and much more 
strictly in the genuine style which Bach adopted when writing not 
to please others but to please himself. The vocal music was good. 
The air from Spohr’s Faust (sung by Mr. Renwick), and that from M. 
Gounod’s opera of the same name (sung by Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington), served to show how little in common there is between the 
genius of the German and that of the French composer. The two 
songs by Mendelssohn (Madame Lemmens-Sherrington) and Schubert 
(Mr. Renwick) are among the most perfect specimens of the German 
Lied. How well Mr. Benedict accompanied all these it is superfluous 
toadd. At the 149th concert, on Monday week, Signor Sivori is to 
lead quartets by Mozart and Beethoven. 

—o——_ 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Mr. Mapleson threw open the doors of this establishment on 
Saturday night. ‘The house was not so well attended as the patrons 
of the ‘‘ old house” could have wished. 

The opera was Verdi’s Rigoletto. Madlle. Vitali (Gilda) is 
young and not without promise. Signor Varese (Rigoletto) should 
have been heard in England long ago. Malle. Bettelheim (Mad- 
dalena) has a deep toned contralto. Sig. Gasparini (Sparafucile) 
is a sombre individuality. Sig. Giuglini (the Duke) was ‘in ex- 
cellent voice” (whatever that may signify). Sig. Bossi played 
Monterone. The band and chorus were right good, and will get 
better and better while il piccolo maestro (Luigi ‘co remains 
orchestral chief. Besides the four new singers (Vitali, Varese, 
Bettelheim, Gasparini) a new dancer—Mdlle. Anaryvary—executed 
a pas de deux, in the first act, with Sig. Ammaturo, At the end 
of the opera came the National Anthem—solos by Mdlle. Bettel- 
heim and Mdlle. Tietjens (whom the audience were glad to wel- 
come). On the whole it was a good ‘first night,” if not a 
lucrative. 

On Tuesday Rigoletto was repeated (attendance much the same). 
On Thursday Flotow’s Marta was performed, with Vitali, Bettel- 
heim, Giuglini, Santley, Casaboni, and another new comer—Sig. 
Mazzetti—in the cast. About this, next week. 

Teresa Tietjens appears to-night in Norma, supported by Louise 
Liebhardt (Adalgisa), Geremia Bettini (Pollio) and Marcello 
Junca (Oroveso)—the last new to our public. On ‘Tuesday 
General Garibaldi will honour the theatre with his presence. 

ButcHer BAKER. 
a; 

Mapame Rupersporrr has returned from Paris, laden with laurels, 
earned by her admirable performance ‘of the soprano part in Hiijah, at 
the recent Mendelssohn Festival. 

Mapame Arape.ia Gopparp gives a “ Recital?’ of classical piano- 
forte music this day, at Bath. 

Herr Ernst.—All our readers will be pleased-to hear that this 
illustrious artist is rapidly progressing in_health. 
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NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

Dr. Wylde commenced his 13th season on Wednesday night, at St. 
James’s Hall, with one of the best concerts he has ever given. His 
new duties, as Professor of Music in Gresham College, which by gen- 
eral consent he performs so well, have evidently in no way affected his 
enthusiasm for the New Philharmonic Concerts, of which he was the 
originator, and has now for many years been sole director, manager, 
and conductor. On the contrary, his patrons have good reason to be 
satisfied with his arrangements for the current season. His orchestra 
—including between 70 and 80 stringed instruments, and, with the 
« wood,” “brass,” and ‘ percussion,” close upon 100 “strong ”—is 
really magnificent, It is not merely strong in numbers; the players 
are among ‘the most skilful and experienced we possess, and each 
department is headed by artists of the highest rank—as an example of 
which it is enough to cite the principal “first fiddles,” Herr Molique 
and Mr. Blagrove, The programme, which on Wednesday afforded 
unequivocal gratification to the immense audience in St. James’s Hall, 
was as follows :—~ 

Part I. Overture, “ Faust," Spohr; Air, ‘* Cosi fan tutte," Mozart; Concerto, 
violin) Mendelssohn; Air, “ Il Pensieroso,” Handel; Symphony (No, 7. in A) 

eethoven, 

Part II, Overture, ‘‘Semiramide” Rossini; Air, ‘‘ Masaniello" Auber; Adagio 
and Rondo, * La Clochette,’ Paganini; Air, “‘Le Serment" Auber; Overture, “ Abu 
Hassan," Weber. Conductor, Dr. Wylde, 

If, instead of an uninterrupted series of pieces, in an abstract 
musical sense, extremely beautiful, Spohr had composed nothing besides 
the overture to Faust, it would have sufficed to preserve that lyric 
drama from oblivion. It is certainly one of the best, if not the very 
hest, of its composer’s ofchestral preludes ; and, well considered, has a 
deep poetic meaning. The gloom at the end, compared with the 
brightness of the commencement—one of the means of suggesting 
which is the almost singular expedient of terminating in the minor 
key a movement that begins in the major—is in admirable keeping 
with the particular legend, among many relating to the famous Dr. 
Faustus, submitted to Spohr for operatic treatment. The overture to 
Faust never fails to animate an orchestra composed of genuine 
musicians ; and it was, therefore, not extraordinary that the perfor- 
mance on the present occasion should be in most respects strikingly 
The graceful air from Mozart's too much neglected Cosi fan 

tle— 

“Un aura amorosa del nostro tesoro 
** Un dolce ristoro al cor porgera,” &.— 

after the sombre weight of the Faust music, was really what the words 
convey—at once an “aura amorosa” and a “dolce ristord,” relieving 
the spirit while gratifying the ear. ‘The singer was Signor Naudin, 
from the Royal Italian Opera, Nothing could have succeeded this 
more happily than the violin concerto of Mendelssohn, with its 
impassioned allegro, its exquisitely melodious slow movement, its spark- 
ling, fairy-like, impetuous and brilliant jinale—a masterwork in every 
sense, as beautiful as it is ingenious, as well knit and homogenous as, 
from the first bar to the last, it is full of exciting interest. The 
at was Signor Camillo Sivori, who may claim the honor of having 

en first to introduce this concerto (the only one which Mendelssohn 
composed for the fiddle—that is, the only one published, for it is now 
well-known that another is in existence) to an English audience. 
This was in 1846, at the Philharmonic Concerts, to which we owe our 
first acquaintance with nearly all the great and original instrumental 
music produced in the course of the last half-century, Signor Sivori’s 
execution of the violin concerto was excellent at that period; it is 
almost absolute perfection now. We have never heard the accomplished 
Italian virtuoso play with more spirit, delicacy, refinement and charm 
of expression than last night; and the impression he created was 
commensurate with the merits of his performance. He was listened 
to throughout with eager interest, and retired from the orchestra amid 
plaudits which, if he cares for being thoroughly appreciated, must 
have been music in his ears, The “Nightingale Song” from “Il 
Pensieroso,” even when abridged, must always be felt out of place, 
except exactly in the place where Handel has expressly putit. There, 
it is most poetical; separated from the context, it becomes pale and 
frigid—the difference between a nightingale in a cage and a nightin- 
gale in the free woods, ‘made melodious with its liquid notes. And 
this with deference to Madame Lemmens Sherrington, who warbled 
the air delightfully: and to Mr. Pratten, whose echoing trill upon the 
flute outdid the trill of his vocal partner, if not in musical sweetness 
at least in artful prolongation. The majestic symphony of Beethoven 
—the glorious No. 7, which had Lucilio Vanini known he would have 

adopted “7,” instead of “9,” as the magically-symbolic number—was 

80 superbly given as for the moment to put everything else in the 
shade. What a work! What a slow movement !—with its eternal 
rhythm of dactyl and 'apondee, all in one key, minor or major, except 
here and there a transition, hore and there a feint of modulating, in 


No one but Beethoven could have felt such entire self-reliance as to 
construct 4 movement on a plan so wholly unprecedented ; and no 
other could so perfectly have adapted the means to the end. He him- 
self thought highly of the symphony in A; and the musical world 
thinks with him. 

The second part opened in quite another style, with Rossini’s 
brilliant and orchestrally-splendid overture to Semiramide, concluding 
right merrily with the light and tuneful prelude to Weber's early 
comic opera of Abu Jassan. ‘The “sleep-song” from Masaniello (by 
Signor Naudin)—a chef d’ceuvre of expression; the hacknied, but still 
welcome bravura from Auber’s opera of Le Serment (by Madame 
Lemmens Sherrington); and the welcome, but still hacknied adagio 
and rondo from Paganini’s concerto La Clochette—which Signor Sivori 
used to give night after night at M. Jullien’s excellent concerts, and 
never played more effectively—may be dismissed without comment. 
After the serious music of which the first part of the programme was 
chiefly made up these ad captandam inspirations came all the more 
gratefully and were all the more keenly relished. Inshort, Dr. Wylde 
deserves the thanks of his supporters for a concert which from one end 
to the other scarcely offered a single weak point, a concert in which 
not a dull moment can be recorded. 


a,’ 


Tue Conservative Lanp Sociery.—The 46th Quarterly Meeting 
was held on the 12th inst., at the Offices, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. Mr. Gruneisen, the Secretary, having read the adver- 
tisement convening the meeting, Viscount Ranelagh, the chairman, 
read the report, from which it appears that the receipts for the half 
year ending Lady-day, 1864, were £32,694 17s. 6d., and the grand 
totals £753,844 6s. ld. The large number of £20,148 shares of £50 
each had been gained since the formation of the Society, representing 
a subscribed capital of £1,007,400, the actual cash receipts from all 
societies having been nearly £734,000. The total sale of land amounts 
to £336,118 3s. 1d., and the total withdrawals since the formation of 
the Society to Lady-day, are £218,650 17s. 8d. The sale of the 
important property recently acquired in Battersea, situated at Pleugh 
Lane, coramenced on the 6th of April with signal success, and all the 
plots of the first atlotted portion were selected ; high premiums being 
paid for early rights of choice. This estate has all the advantages of 
close railroad and steamboat communication, and its proximity to the 
Battersea Park, renders it a most eligible locality for building purposes. 
Many of the new railroad schemes before Parliament will materially 
improve the Society. Suburban (cllegible in the MS). The intended 
erection of a Chapel on the Oatland’s Grange estate at Roybridge has 
given an impetus to building. The Committee entertain the 
expectation that the Rector of Forest Hill, the Revd. Mr. Clarke, will 
be able to carry out his intention of providing additional accommodation 
for his parish, by raising a fund to erect a Church on the Brockley Hill 
estate, Forest Hill. The difficulties in allotting the Avenue estate, 
Southampton, arising out of the claim of the corporation to some 
common land connecting the main frontage with the high road, being 
nearly removed, the land will soon be offered forsale. An important 
allotment, consisting entirely of freehold and leasehold Villa houses 
belonging to the Society, will take place in the ensuing month. The 
report was unanimously adopted and votes of thanks were passed to 
the board. 

Gatiery or ILLusTRATION.—Without arresting the “run” of 
The Pyramid, Mr. Macfarren’s Jessy Lea has been revived. It is to be 
given on Tuesday afternoons and Saturday evenings, until further 
notice. By this means Mr. and Mrs. German Reed appeal to two 
distinct classes of audiences—one musical, the other, dramatic—who 
in no way interfere with each other, but are as much apart as if they 
belonged to separate establishments. The cast of Jessy Lea, in one 
important exception, has undergone a change. The exception is Miss 
Robertine Henderson, vice Miss Edith Wynne—certainly a change for 
the better, for though the young Welsh lady sang the music of Jessy 
extremely well, the young English lady sings it even better. Miss 
Robertine Henderson, indeed, is one of the most rising and gifted of 
our young singers, and one of the most distinguished pupils of the 
Royal Academy of Music. Her voice is of fine and telling quality and 
she sings with graceful ease and fluency. Great things may be pre- 
dicted of the future career of Miss Henderson, if she only shows 
industry and perseverance. Her talent is as undeniable as her natural 
gifts are precious. Her success in Jessy Lea is decided. The public, 
charmed with her voice and the liveliness of her style, have already 
accepted her as a favorite. Mr. Whiffin, Mr. Wilkinson and Miss 
Poole sustain their original parts with all the old effect. Altogether 
Mr. Macfarren’s charming operetta is a most agreeable treat. 


Herr Jonann Lavrersacn—Concertmeister to the King of Saxony, 
and one of the most admirable violinists now in Germany, has come to 








each instance provokingly and yet pleasantly baulking expectation ! 


London for the season. 
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\TONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall 
{ Signor SIVORI will make his second appearance on Monday, April 25th. 
Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé, Vocalists—Madame Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. 
’. H. Cummings. Conductor—Mr. Benedict. The programme will include 
Mozart's quartet in G, No. 1; Beethoven's Sonata in G, Op. 96, for pianoforte and 
violin, &c, Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s. ; Admission, Ls. Programmes and tickets 
at Messrs, Chappell and Co.'s, 50, New Bond Street; and at Austin’s, 28, Piccadilly. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


MR. CHARLES HALLE’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 


—p—_—_ 


ME: CHARLES HALLE begs to announce that he intends 
giving Ercut Perrormances or Crassicat Pranororte Music, in the large 
Room of St. James’s Hall, on the the Afternoons of 


FRIDAY, Apri. 29, 1864, FRIDAY, June 10, 1864, 
y May 6 





‘ JuNE 17 
e Mar 13, - JUNE 24° am 
” May 27, 4 ” Jury 1, 


to commence each Day at Three o’Clock precisely. 

THe programmes, as in 1863, will be selected from the works of the most cele- 
brated writers for the pianoforte, ancient and modern, a sonata by Beethoven, or 
a composition in another style from the pen of that great master, constituting a 
prominent feature at each Recital. Examples from J. S. Bach, Emmanuel Bach, 
Scarlatti, Haydn, Mozart, Clementi, Dussek, Woelfl, John Field, Hummel, Weber, 
Schubert, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Sch nn, Henselt, &c., &c. will be introduced in 
the course of the series. From these sources Mr, Halle believes that eight pro- 
grammes can be constructed in such a manner as to suit the tastes of the highly 
cultivated musical audiences of the present day. Though the pre-eminence of 
Beethoven as a composer for the pianoforte is indisputable, the labours of other 
musicians who have devoted their learning and genius to the instrument, as well 
as those who have made it their special study to assist and facilitate its mechani- 
cal progress merit almost equal consideration. The sonatas of Haydn, Mozart, 
Clementi, Hummel, Dussek, Schubert, and Weber, are among the most remarkable 

roductions of the art. The newly awakened interest felt in Bach, Scarlatti, and 

andel need not be dwelt on, still less the universal popularity enjoyed by the 
pianoforte compositions of Mendelssohn ; while, in another school, Chopin, S. Heller, 
Henselt, &c., have found numerous admirers, inasmuch as they have thought for 
themselves, and produced works not merely elegant, but original. The opportunity 
afforded, by selections carefully made out, of comparing the works of these various 
composers may prove both agreeable and instructive. Each programme, as before, 
will comprise seven or eight pieces, including two, or according to circumstances, 
three sonatos. © The name of no composer will occur twice in the same programme, 
with the exception of that of Beethoven; nor will any performan€e extend beyond 
that of two hours—from Three o'Clock to Five. 

The programmes will contain descriptions, historical and analytical, of the 
Sonatas and other pieces. Prices of admission for the Series:—Sofa Stalls (aum- 
bered and reserved), £2 2s,; Balcony, £1 11s. 6d; Unreserved Seats £1. Subscrip- 
tions received by CHappELt and Co., 50, New Bond Street; and by Mr. Cuaries 
HALLE, 7, Cavendish Square, W. ; 
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| iw College of Organists, of which we spoke last week, 
proposes to advance the status of its members by means 
of a variety of operations, all, undoubtedly, within the 
legitimate province of such a body. These, as at present 
arranged, include—promoting social intercourse among the 
members; providing lectures on subjects theoretically and 
practically important to the craft; offering prizes for the 
best church and organ compositions; and, lastly, endeavour- 
ing to abolish the present vicious system of “ testimonials,” 
by instituting some kind of diploma which, under the seal 
of the College, shall authenticate the merit of its possessor. 
Taking these in order, and supposing them all capable of 





fulfilment, they are, certainly, quite unobjectionable. To 
encourage personal intercourse among musicians of any class 
is, undoubtedly, to pave the way towards removing many 
small jealousies and prejudices that will otherwise exist. If 
lectures be ably given on subjects judiciously appointed, there 
are few better means of imparting general information, 
Prizes, too, for excellence in composition are very good 
things in their way; though, unfortunately, this way intro- 
duces the new College to a taste of one of its greatest 
difficulties. But the last project on the list is, at once, the 
most practically important, and the least obviously manage- 
able. Scarcely a dozen words are needed to show that the 
present “testimonial” system deserves instant exter- 
mination. Beginning, certainly, in long past time, with all 
honesty and sincerity of purpose, it has become now utterly 
delusive and corrupt. It affords no trustworthy evidence 
of merit ; it is a nuisance to all concerned with it, whether 
givers or receivers; and it has suggested to the clergy a 
notion of how they may further degrade the “standing” 
of their organists, by demanding, as now commonly done, 
testimonials to “moral character,” forsooth '—and nearly ex- 
clusive of professional ability. It is perfectly well-known 
that eminent musicians do very often give testimonials on 
the slightest possible grounds,—frequently, indeed, merely 
to rid themselves of troublesome applicants. So obtained, 
no wonder they are frivolously and improperly used; and 
thus they only serve to ensnare churchwardens and com- 
mittees into the belief that they obtain a first-class organist, 
while, in fact, they have encumbered themselves with a 
pushing and impudent pretender. 

Now, the College, well knowing the utter rottenness and 
degradation of all this, proposes to substitute a diploma 
that shall carry away with it all the sanction of unques- 
tionable authority. But here, in full front, stands the main 
obstacle to be overcome. Whence is this Collegiate body 
to derive its power? Who will necessarily accept its 
decrees? Why must it be accounted more infallible than 
any individual testifier of past time? There is here but 
another phase of that impracticability to which we have 
often alluded, if conferring honorary distinctions in the 
imaginative arts. For centuries past, our universities— 
alone in the world in this respect—have taken on them 
the granting of musical “degrees,” without thereby at all 
increasing the number of able musicians, or in any way 
assisting the development of art. Among them, they 
have created many hundred Doctors of Music, of most of 
whom it may be safely said that, unless the word * Doctor” 
be taken with its pure Latin meaning, “teacher,” it had 
been better for their fame had they never been in the world 
of music at all. And the reason of this is transparent 
enough. ‘The university-professor, or doctor-maker, is, him- 
self, simply a musician according to his date and ability. 
He. can have no exhaustive ideas upon an infinite subject. 
Over and above the established routine, which is formal and 
simple enough, he is obliged to construct, for his own 
guidance, a test which can never be absolute, since it is 
necessarily limited by his taste and knowledge. Whoever 
just hits this mark will be accepted, while those who either 
fall beneath or soar above it, can hardly escape rejection. 
Thus, many very stupid peuple have passed successfally 
through the ordeal; though, had Beethoven “ gone in” for 
a degree at Cambridge, during Dr. Clark Whitfield’s pro- 
fessorship, he would certainly have been “ plucked”; while 
at Oxford he might, possibly, have just squeezed through 
Dr. Crotch’s hands, though not with his heresies unrebuked. 
The standard at both universities is now, doubtless, much 
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advanced; but this advancement is, in itself, evidence of its 
own unfinality. The present occupants of the professorial 
chairs, as able as they may be, are still but musicians ac- 
cording to their time and convictions; and there is nothing 
to insuré us that the light of the next generation may not 
exhibit their decisions as stunted in knowledge and preju- 
diced in taste. We do not say that this wild happen; but 
progress makes this, and everything else, possible. This 
ever-present difficulty of establishing an absolute standard 
of good and bad in art,—of publicly awarding distinction or 
censure independantly of personal views and predilections 
in the awarders,—in fact, of instituting a court for the trial 
of artists wherein the decrees of the judge can neither be 
criticized nor defied, is precisely in point with regard to 
the diploma proposed by the College of Organists. A 
diploma can be of no use unless the laity, so to speak, 
universally consent to abide by its authority. But the 
primary condition of this acceptance obviously is that the 
dispensing power be absolutely free from suspicion, both as 
to motive and ability. And even this accomplished, there 
yet remains the irreconcileable difference between the opera- 
tions of art and science—the necessary influence of opinion, 
taste, and feeling on the one, and their equally necessary 
exclusion from the other. A diploma can never confer 
unquestionable rank so long as a rejected candidate is at 
liberty to think, and even assert—what many may doubt, 
but none can disprove—that he has been stigmatised by a 
clique of persons artistically inferior to himself. 

How the new College proposes to deal with this trouble- 
some question we do not know. Assuredly it must not be 
by means of any single officer who, after the fashion of the 
University Professors, may grant or withhold distinctions at 
his pleasure. We can imagine no plan more likely to inspire 
confidence than the appointment of a board of examiners,— 
to consist of (say) six of the ablest organist-musicians in 
this country ;—men of all shades of opinion and of every 
variety of accomplishment,— men whose position places 
them beyond the sphere of petty jealousies and above sus- 
picion of professional incapacity. A “board” so consti- 
tuted might be relied on for omitting no consideration 
necessary to determine a candidate’s merit ; and its diploma, 
if it did nothing else, would at least represent the con- 
victions of the most skilled artists of the time. This scheme 
might possibly secure general favor, and it is worth trying 
if only in the hope of supplanting the vile “ testimonial” 
system, which we have already condemned as it deserves. 

It remains for us to point out that, however zealous the 
College of Organists may be in its desire to effect “ reforms,” 
no good result need be hoped for unless the members of the 
body clearly perceive that reform “at home” must precede 
all others, It is useless for any class of men to complain of 
want of “ professional standing,” so long as a multitude of 
its individuals deserve, neither professionally nor socially, 
an atom more consideration than they receive. However 
painful such a course may be, it is but kindness, as well as 
duty, to the new association to speak quite plainly ; to warn 
it, for its guidance, that the profession is injured by the 
presence of a number of men who, being called, and practis- 
ing as, “ Organists,” possess neither the accomplishments of 
artists nor the habits and language of gentlemen. Without 
an assignable particle of merit, they are conceited, boastful, 
and impudent to the last degree. Without the slightest 
musical culture or feeling, they have practised sufficiently 
hard to command a tolerably correct execution of a few 
fugues and show pieces, while they cannot even treat a psalm- 
tune without grammatical blunders that would shame a 








school-boy, and falsities of taste that would disgrace the 
plough-tail. Having no greater justification than the 
instincts of that animal called “snob” by the late Mr. 
Thackeray, they yet indulge themselves in the loftiest pro- 
feszional airs. They think it duty to treat a clergyman as 
the natural enemy of their race; with them it is but pro- 
fessional etiquette to refuse his simplest request; and they 
crown all by couching their refusal in terms sufficiently 
offensive to justify any usage they may experience. What- 
ever the cause, be it that the office of organist is not suffi- 
ciently remunerative, or the employment is not tasteful to 
the majority of real musicians—there can be no doubt of the 
fact that the ranks of the organist-profession are mainly 
recruited from a very ineligible class. It is quite notorious 
that scores of young men, without a shadow of right by 
nature or art, become organists—such as they are—merely 
in the absence of any other employment, or to obtain a 
trifling addition to their incomes; while the managers of 
some of our charitable institutions can tell, if they will, how 
many of their pupils they annually send into life on the same 
errand, and with just as little warranty. 

We have, in part at least, told the truth on both sides as 
we promised, and have thus bared an aspect of the question 
which has never received sufficient attention. We recom- 
mend the whole matter to the serious consideration of the 
College of organists. They may, by their “ Lectures,” but 
still better by their example, enforce the indisputable though 
neglected fact, that an artist is an impossible being without 
refinement of mind and the rudiments, at least, of liberal 
education. And they may advantageously particularize 
in insisting on the fallacy of any expectation that professors 
officially brought in contact with the most educated men of 
the land, will ever be better placed than at present if, in 
addition to a conspicuous absence of great talent, their ante- 
cedents have denied them the proprieties of their 
mother-tongue. Probably the new College has some such 
general aim in view. Most certainly, if, by any course of 
discipline and action, whether by diploma or otherwise, it 
can insure the mission of only the right men to posts of 
public importance, the organist’s position will better itself 
as a natural result;—the cry for improved “ professional 
standing” will cease for want of cause. 

—— 
To the Editor of the Mustcau Wortp. 

IR,—The decay of Italian song hag been a standing dish for 

years; and the annual series of guas? failures at both opera- 
houses represents side dishes of congenial flavor. Grisis, Ru- 
binis, Tamburinis and Lablaches are not as plentiful as black- 
berries, nor has a legitimate successor to any one of them 
appeared either at Her Majesty’s Theatre or the Royal 
Italian Opera. But as managers, for their own sakes, must 
endeavour to fill their places, who could doubt that Italy had 
been searched in vain, till not a single state remained unex- 
plored. If further proof were wanting that no Italian 
singers were discoverable, it was supplied in the fact that 
German and French singers had been eagerly sought and 
as eagerly engaged. The public took for granted that 
these were brought over because there was no possibility of 
procuring native-born singers from the “Land of Song.” The 
Teutonic and Gallic elements gradually crept into, and at 
length permeated both companies, until the phrase “ Italian 
Opera” became a misnomer. Let us, for example, see what 
proportion this year, at either house, the Italian bears to 
the foreigner. 

To drive at once to Bow Street :—Here the sopranos and 
contraltos are twelve:—Adelina Patti (Italian), Emilia 
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Lagrua (Italian), Pauline Lucca (German), Antonietta Fricci 
(?), Marie Battu (French), Nantier Didiée (French), 
Rudersdorff (German), Anese (?), Tagliafico (French), 
Destinn (German), Tati (Italian) and Garulli (Italian)— 
four Italian, three French, three German, two nondescript. 
Of seven tenors, five are Italian, one Hungarian, one Ger- 
man. Of twelve basses and barytones, seven are Italians, 
three French, and two German. And now, to drive to the 
Haymarket :—The. proportion of foreign to Italian at Her 
Majesty's Theatre is even greater. The lady singers 
are :—Tietjens (German), Guiseppina Vitali (Italian), 
Volpini (Italian), Liebhart (German), Harriers Wippern 
(German), Eleonora Grossi (Italian), Trebelli (French) and 
Bettelheim (German)—three Italian, four German, one 
French. The tenors are all Italian. Among the barytones 
and basses we find three Italian, two French, two German, 
one English. Such the elements which compose what we 
are taught to accept as “ Italian Opera!” 

That Italy had not been thoroughly searched during the 
last ten or twelve years, and that our directors had not used 
up the “Land of Song,” was shown in the recent per- 
formance of Lagrua at Covent Garden, and in that of Varese 
at Her Majesty's. One director is led to understand, in 1863, 
what he might as easily have been convinced of in 1850— 
viz., that Mdlle. Lagrua was an artist of splendid talents 
and rare endowments; while the other was compelled to 
engage Varese—“ the barytone of the epoch” (to use the 
language of M. Fetis)—because a third-rate barytone, whom 
he had already secured, did not arrive in time! No wonder 
the audience at Her Majesty’s Theatre were as much as- 
tonished as they were gratified. No wonder the question 
was asked on all sides—‘ Who is Varese?” No wonder 
so many expressed surprise that such an artist should 
have been neglected until his voice, like Ronconi’s, was all 
but extinct. No wonder that surprise was changed to indig- 
nation, when they were told how Varese had been singing 
in Italy for more than twenty years with universal credit. 
Mdlle. Lagrua’s case was even a stronger instance in point. 
Her praises, not restricted to Italy, had been sounded 
in Germany, France, and Belgium, where her name stood 
high among the high; and even America, North and 
South, had paid homage to her genius. With such facts 
before me am I not justified in believing that Italy is not so 
barren of singers as is represented; that, at this moment, 
other Lagruas and Vareses are wasting their powers in 
remote theatres; and that, however their fame may spread 
over the length and breadth of the Italian peninsula, they 
are still doomed to be ignored for reasons which I can hardly 
accept as “economic.” Is not Mongini just in such a 
plight? This tenor was with us for two successive seasons, 
and not unfrequently excited our admiration. That he has, 
even now, one of the noblest voices in existence, is as pro- 
bable as that he can use it to good purpose. Now, Sir, I 
want to know why an Italian, whose means are indisputable, 
should be passed over by the managers of our Italian theatres 
in favor of aliens, who, however talented, are not Italians, 
and can never hope to become proficient in the Italian style. 
Luprrseton Pipe. 





Qe 


Sacrep Hanmonic Socrery.—Last night, Mendelssohn’s St. Paul 
was performed in Exeter Hall by the members of this society. The 
principal vocalists were Madame Parepa, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. 
Cummings, and Mr. Weiss. 


Mr. G. A. Macrarren has composed a new clarinet sclo for Mr. 
Lazarus, entitled Z'raditions of Shakespeare, and containing the authentic 
melodies originally introduced in Hamlet, Twelfth Night, The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, Much ado about nothing, Othello, and As you like it. 


PARIS, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Paris, April 12, 
The first of the throe Grand Festivals announced to be given at 
the Cirque Napoleon, under the direction of M. Pasdeloup, took 
place on Sunday week, and was dedicated to Beethoven. I sent 
you the programme last week, and need not gee The 


Ninth Symphony was, of course, the point d'appui. It was, on the 
whole, well played, although I do not think the liberties occasionally 
taken by M. Pasdeloup with the “tempi” would be tolerated in 
London. A more thoroughly impressed and delighted audience I 
do not remember, and a greater success could not have been wished. 
The choral movement set the hearers beside themselves with 
ecstacy. In the second part, M. hires tae 2 played the violin 
concerto, and was greeted with tumultuous applause, more especially 
after the Adagio, in which—to invent a term—the ‘“ magistrality ” 
of his bow was undeniable. ‘The selections from the Ruins of Athens 
and the Ballet of Prometheus were interesting and well executed, 
The vocal music was allotted to Mdlle. de Maésen and M. Capoul, 
the lady giving the air, ‘‘O perfido,” the gentleman, ‘‘ Adelaida,” 
Neither was particularly good. The programme of the Mendelssohn 
Festival, last Sunday, was as follows :—Overture, Athalie; ‘*'The 
Departure,” part-song ; Concerto in G minor (No. 1), pianoforte 
a orchestra (pianist, M. Alfred Jaell) ; and the oratorio, Elijah. 
I could not attend the performance, but hear from all sides that it 
was good.* 

I fear that M. Bagier’s chance for a subvention in favor of the 
Italian Opera is not great. No doubt he has undertaken too much, 
and in all probability the theatre cannot be sustained ‘‘imperially,' 
without assistance from the treasury. The general impression 
here prevails that M. Bagier is by no means blest with genius 
for management, and that he is not eminently skilled with a 
knowledge of the capacities of artists, or the merits of o 1 
Signor Fraschini made his rentrée at the Italiens as the Duke in 
Rigoletto, his first appearance in that part. In the energetic 
passages he was forcible, ms payed in the duet with Gilda. I did 
not admire his singing of ‘‘ La donna e mobile.” Others, however, 
were of an opposite opinion, and roared ‘ bis,” with which, 
however, Signor Fraschini persistently refused to comply—much 
to my satisfaction. Signor Fraschini’s acting, after that of 
Mario, was the essence of common-place. Ja Cenerentola has 
been revived with a flourish of trumpets; but the blasts were 
blown in vain, and this most delightful of comic operas—only less 
melodious and sparkiing than the Barbiere—is not destined to 
triumph with the present company. The Parisians—who remember 
Malibran, Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache in the cast—will 
hardly thank M. Bagier for Mdlle. Barbara Marchisio, M. Pagans, 
Signor Delle-Sedie and Signor Scalese. The last-named singer, 
by the way, was ill, or I am certain his Magnifico would have been 
admirable. The best part of the performance—and, indeed, a new 
feature—was that the sisters, hitherto sustained by inferior artists, 
were undertaken by Mdlle. Carlotta Marchisio and Madame Meric- 
Lablache. To enaenstedia the benefit resulting from having two 
competent singers in these parts, one must have heard the morceau 
d’ensemble, ‘* Questo é nodo.” I did not much admire the Dandini 
of Signor Delle-Sedie; nor was I greatly impressed with M. 
Pagan’s Prince. 

* An account of this curious performance of Zlijah has reached us, and 


will appear next week. 
—— 


TupHoE Ironworks, SpeNNyMoor.—On the evening of the 5th 
instant, the Mount Pleasant Harmonic Society gave an evening 
concert, in the Wesleyan School-room. Although the weather was 
unpropitious, the attendance was large. The artists were Mr. Franz 
Groenings, of Middlesbro’, conductor and solo pianist; Miss Sweet, of 
Guisbro’, soprano; Mr. David Lambert, of the Durham Cathedral, 
basso; and Mr. John Wood, late of Durham, solo violin. The instru- 
mental music, played chiefly by the band of the society, gave great 
satisfaction. Mr. Groening’s pianoforte solo and De Beriot’s 5th air, 
violin, by Mr. John Wood, were interrupted by applause. The chief 
attraction of the evening, however, was Mr. Lambert, who was encored 
after each song. He was the star of the evening. ‘The duets by Miss 
Sweet and Mr. Lambert were also much appreciated. The concert 
was a success, and the return of Mr. Lambert will bea ntee for 
any future undertaking. It is to be hoped that the Mount Pleasant 








Harmonic Society will long flourish. Durham Chronicle. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

On Saturday, La Favorita introduced Mdlle. Emilia Lagrua in 
another character. Her Leonora, both in a musical and dramatic 
sense, is equal to her Norma. Mario (Ferdinando), was not quite 
himself, vocally, but, histrionically, was more than himself ; thus the 
last act—barring the final duet—became a masterpiece. With 
Grisi and Mario together, it was never more impressive. Graziani 
played the King, and Atry the fulminating Priest, Baldassare. 

On Monday—the first of those abominable ‘‘ extra-nights "— 
Il Trovatore (with Theodore Wachtel) was given for the second 
time, On Tuesday La Favorita was repeated. Mario sublime— 
Lagrua pathetic and exquisite. Nothing but that provoking last 
duet prevented this performance from being as irreproachable as it 
was interesting. 

On Thursday General Garibaldi distinguished the theatre by his 
illustrious presence. ‘The entertainments comprised the whole of 
Norma, with the second and third acts of Masaniello, preceded by 
the overture. It was a brilliant féte, in honor of a great hero, 
greater patriot, and greatest man. (See another column). 

To-night we are promised Guillaume Tell, with Wachtel, Gra- 
ziani, and Dr, Schmidt, (a new bass—who, on the Garibaldi night, 
made 'a sensible impression as Oroveso,) instead of Tamberlik, 
Faure, and Formes. Baker BuTCHEk. 

—o—~> 
GARIBALDI—NORMA—MASANIELLO, 
(The Times.—April 15th.) 

On Thursday night General Garibaldi paid his promised visit to the 
Royal Italian Opera. 

That the event should excite more than ordinary interest among the 
patrons and frequenters of the theatre was only natural, and possibly a 
more brilliant and distinguished audience never assembled within its 
walls. The box prepared for Mr. Gye’s illustrious visitor was on the 
grand tier, situate exactly opposite that which Her Majesty the Queen 
has so often graced with her presence, and which is still used by the 
Royal Family. In order to afford ample accommodation for the 
General and his friends three boxes were thrown into one. The pi 
was abolished altogether, the whole area being converted into stalls, 
some few of which were untenanted. This, however, may readily be 
accounted for, inasmuch as on such occasions there are always specu- 
lators standing between the public and their rights, and who, reckoning 
upon exorbitant profits, are liable to be disappointed in the result. 

General Garibaldi arrived with military punctuality at the doors of 
the theatre, but his passage through the Floral-hall (which might 
advantageously have been “ corded off” under the circumstances) was 
by no means so expeditious as desirable. He was literally “mobbed” 
by his enthusiastic admirers, and it was with no small difficulty that 
Mr. Gye, who received him, was able to rescue him from their 
affectionate importunities. It was thus considerably more than a 
quarter of an hour after the time appointed for the performance to 
begin when the General—accompanied by his noble host, the Duke of 
Sutherland, his two sons, Menotti and Ricciotti, Dr. Basile, Signor 
Guerzone (his secretary), Colonel Chambers, Signor Negretti, &c.— 
entered his box. The moment the familiar gray capote was visible, 
and that nobly expressive countenance, which would set off any 
costume, the whole audience rose and cheered. The cheering was kept 
up for some time, volley after volley, General Garibaldi acknowledging 
the honor with the simple dignity that so well becomes him, and 
which he knows so well how to assume. As soon as the hero was 
seated—his two sons beside him—Mr. Costa gave the signal and the 
performance began. 

The deep and pathetic tragedy of Norma was, one would have 
thought, hardly calculated to amuse the General so well as many 
other operas that might be named. Nevertheless, it was evident that 
he took intense interest both in the drama and the music. He 
scarcely ever looked away from the stage; and when the Norma of 
the evening—Mademoiselle Emilia Lagrua—was before the lamps, his 
applause was as constant as his attention was scrupulous, A new 
singer, too, Dr. Schmidt (from the Imperial Opera of Vienna—his first 
appearance), played the High Priest, Oroveso, and, possessing one of 
the most magnificent bass voices we remember, seemed to afford him 
special satisfaction. ‘The performance ot Norma was, as might have 
been expected, unusually good. Not only was Mademoiselle Lagrua 
admirable, and Dr. Schinidt an agreeable surprise ; Mademoiselle Marie 
Battu (Adalgisa), and Signor Naudin (Pollio), both sang their very 
best, the chorus was excellent, and the orchestra more than usually 
effective. All was done, in short, that could be done to insure as 
perfect an execution as possible; and that what was done was 
thoroughly appreciated by the great patriot in whose honor the per- 
formance been got up must have proved a more than sufficient 
recompense for every one who took part in it, Those who express 








astonishment that such a man as General Garibaldi should be wholly 
absorbed in a theatrical entertainment may be reminded that to him it 
came almost in the shape of an absolute novelty. He has probably in 
his time seen more battles than he has seen operas, and heard the 
cannon’s roar oftener than the mellifluous notes of tenor and soprano; 
his music has been the drum and fife, the trampet-call and the retreat, 
At any rate, absorbed the General was; for he did not lose a scene or 
miss a note, Between the acts of Bellini’s work he paid a visit to 
Admiral Sir R. Mundy, returning to his box in time to witness the 
moving and impressive incident of Norma’s attempt to kill her children, 
with which the second act begins. 

But if General Garibaldi was gratified by Norma, he was enchanted 
with the two dramatic and stirring scenes from Auber’s Masaniello. 
No one believed he would remain for these ; but for once he broke in 
upon his early habits in favour of a new enjoyment, The wonted hour 
which, even at the magnificent reception in Stafford-house, was the 
signal for retirement, had long passed unobserved. The overture to 
Masaniello, grandly played, was heard with unmistakeable pleasure: 
and at the end of the first of the two acts from Auber’s opera the 
General seemed no more disposed to move than at the beginning. The 
familiar scenery, the picturesque and no less familiar costumes, the 
wrongs of poor Fenella, the busy throng and ripening plot, doubt- 
less impressed him. But what most vividly attracted his attention 
was the splendid patriotic duet between Masaniello and Pietro, de- 
claimed with marked and unaccustomed emphasis by Signors Mario 
and Graziani. The significant passage about liberty and the love of 
country ,— 

“ O santo ardor di patrio amor 

“ Nostr‘alma accendi, audace fa, 

** Al patrio suol dobbiam la vita, 

* Avra da noi la liberta,"— 
delivered by Signor Mario with extraordinary vigour and twice reite- 
rated, seemed each time to awaken sympathy, and each time drew from 
General Garibaldi the plainest manifestations of satisfaction. ‘The scene 
which followed—the market scene (Act. 3), where the Neapolitans turn 
upon their oppressors—was not calculated to lessen the interest already 
excited; and the lively tarantella, the impressive and beautiful prayer, 
the final and successful struggle of the patriots, each created its effect. 
As if, too, expressly for this occasion, the barricade was erected with 
greater spirit, the guns boomed louder and at shorter intervals, the 
musket shots were ten times as frequent, and the whole colour and 
movement of the scene presented an unwonted aspect of bustle, anima- 
tion, and startling reality. Ata quarter of an hour passed midnight 
the curtain fell. General Garibaldi then rose; the whole audience 
cheered and cheered again, many waving hats or handkerchiefs, while 
ladies in the boxes immediately above that which was last night the 
“ State Box” to all intents and purposes, broke their bouquets into 
pieces, dropping the scattered flowers over the head of the popular 
chieftain, as he bent forward to acknowledge the hearty salutations of 
the house. Then, in a brief interval, the gray capote and noble head 
were seen no more. The General was conducted by Mr. Gye to his 
carriage through the Floral-hall, which this time being kept private, 
he was free from those well-meant importunities which, at the begin- 
ning of the evening, had so inconveniently retarded his arrival. 

The evening was one not easy to forget, and may probably be re- 
membered by General Garibaldi himself with as much satisfaction asby 
those who imposed upon themselves the grateful task of doing him 
honour. 

—_—o-—— 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The programme for the Saturday Concert of March 26 was as 
follows :— 

Music to the Tempest, Solos by Misses Fanny Armytage and Robertine Henderson ; 
Reader—Mr. Arthur Matthison ; A.S. Sullivan. Concerto, Violin (1st Movement}, 
M. Lotto; Viotti. Song—* All that's Bright must Fade,” “Miss Robertine Hender- 
son; Agnes Zimmermann. Cavatina—‘ Ah, non giunge,” Miss Fanny Armytage ; 
Bellini. Solo, Violin—* Le Streghe,” M. Lotto; Paganini. Overture—‘ Leonore,” 
(No. 3, in C) ; Beethoven. 

The performance, on the whole, was very good. M., Lotto did wrong 
to omit the middle and last movements of Viotti’s interesting concerto, 
and Herr Auguste Manns did wrong to allowit. Better have dispensed 
with the Paganini. 

The 19th concert of the winter season, last Saturday, was dedicated 
to music that had reference to Shakespere’s plays or poems. Why the 
selection should have been devoted to Shakespere on that particular 
day we cannot surmise: unless that the directors were anxious to be 
first in the field. We think that a fortnight’s anticipation was too 
much, and that the concert would have been more appropriate on 
Saturday next, more like a preliminary to the great Tercentenary cele- 
bration on the 23rd. The concert of Saturday, if not altogether worthy 
of the great poet, did honour to him, and the audience accepted what 
was set before them. The following was the selection :— 


Overture William Shakespere, Kuhlau, Duct “1 Know a Bank,” Horn. Chorus, 
“Ye Spotted Snakes,” Stevens. Song, “ By the Simplicity of Venus’ Doves,” 
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Bishop. Trio, “‘O Happy Pair,” Shield. Overture, Entr'actes and Choruses, from 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, Mendelssohn. Song, * Even'as the Sun," Venus and 
Adonis, (Merry Wives of Windsor), Horn. Falstaff's Drinking Song, with chorus, 
«When I was nought but a Tiny Boy,” (Merry Wives of Windsor), O. Nicolai. 
Comic duet, ‘ His Love for Me,” (Merry Wives of Windsor), O. Nicolai. Overture, 
(Merry Wives of Windsor), O. Nicolai. A, Manns, conductor. 

Kuhlau’s overture, played for the first time at the Crystal Palace, did 
not please much. ‘The glee of Stevens was well sung by 120 voices, 
“ By the simplicity” was charmingly given by Miss Susannah Cole, and 
Shield’s trio—by Madame Parepa, Miss S .Cole, and Mr. L. Thomas— 
encored. Mendelssohn’s inusic to A Midsummer Night’s Dream—Madame 
Parepa and Miss S. Cole singing the solos—was well done, particularly 
the overture and Wedding March. Horn’s song from Venus and Adonis 
—Mr. Pape, clarinet, Madame Parepa, singer—was encored. The 
drinking song from Nicolai’s opera created some excitement. The 
opera of the Merry Wives of Windsor isin the prospectus of both Italian 
Operas this season, and people were anxious to taste the quality of that 
music. Mr. Lewis Thomas sang the drinking song so well that the 
audience would fain have heard it again, but Mr. Thomas was deaf. The 
duet which followed, from the same opera was capitally sung by 
Madame Parepa and Miss 8. Cole. The overture, though well 
executed, did not greatly please. But it was the last piece in the pro- 
gramme. 

” After the concert, Mr. James Coward played a selection of sacred 
and secular music on the Handel Festival Organ. 
—_v 
THE LATE T. P. COOKE. 

A great popular favorite is gone. ‘The Dibdin of the English 
theatre is dead. T. P. Cooke—Thomas Potter Cooke—is no more. 
The son of the surgeon of Titchfield Street, the midshipman at the 
blockade of Toulon and the battle of St. Vincent, the hero of the 
wrecked Raven, who leaped from the deck to the stage, is to be buried 
in peace, beneath the sod of Highgate Cemetery. There was an 
attraction about this “ old managile ” which marked him out amid the 
common multitude of players. Everybody liked him. No one—not 
even Miss Lydia Thompson—could compete with him in the sailor's 
hornpipe. Sixty years ago, almost exactly, a delighted crowd enjoyed 
his Jack Tar impersonations at the Royalty Theatre. Then he went 
to Astley’s, flourishing under the régime of “real water.” We—or 
our grandfathers, if you please—saw him at the Lyceum, subject to 
that despotic manager Laurent, who afterwards humbled himself so 
deeply as to become a Clown. Very grey-headed people recollect him 
as Obi, or Three-fingered Jack; very hoary ramblers through the 
reminiscences of bygone evenings can recall him as the Poor Soldier. 
They bring back his ghost, by that complicated spectral apparatus 
which we style memory, upon the boards of Covent Garden, the 
Coburg, and the Adelphi; they talk of his Frankenstein, his Long 
Tom Coffin, his Dirk Hatterick, and his Duke of Argyle. Perhaps, 
however, one of T. P. Cooke’s most rich periormances has not been 
universally appreciated, because the joke was enjoyed in secret. 
He was, year after year—so an atrocious babbler tells us—one of the 
Lord Mayor’s Men in Armour on the 9th day of November. What, 
after this, were the characters of Varney the Vampire, Gordon the 
Gipsy, Epaulette of Fontainebleau, Orson in the Jron Chest, Rinaldo 
in Gil Blas, or “the best Frenchman on the stage?” His Franken- 
stein alarmed the Parisians. They vilified him as “ a walking corpse ;” 
but the dear tradition of the English public is the William in Black- 
eyed Sue—the William of the white unutterables, the blue jacket, the 
black Byronic neck-tie, the whirling cutlass, the splendid hitch, the 
grand “avast,” the chivalry of courage in defence of unprotected 
females—“ All in the Downs.” 'T. P. Cooke was inimitable. There 
was no trickery in him. He had studied the old-fashioned part of 
the old salt, and it became him honestly. The straw hat and the 
broad-collared shirt, the blue jacket, and the bold song, the immaculate 
ducks and the light shoes, the contempt of foreign courage, and, 
beyond all, the inevitable dance, which as a matter of course ensues 
when a British seaman has been married, hanged, murdered, or 
betrayed, made him the delight of boys, the wonder of girls, the 
mystery of those play-goers who asked whether Douglas Jerrold had 
been created for T. P. Cooke or T. P. Cooke had lived only for 
Douglas Jerrold. Black-eyed Susan was a resurrection for the Old 
House in Surrey; it made the actor famous; it saved the manager 
from bankruptcy ; it allured half London over the water; it humbled 
Covent Garden into a plagiarism from transpontine vulgarity. In 
fact, T. P. Cooke was regarded as a living symbol of the British 
sailor, and he hornpiped it so long that, at length, when a great critic 
saw him flying through the dance in his seventieth year, he said“ It 
is marvellous; but I wish he wouldn't do it.” However, until this 
veteran of the drama sustained his supreme loss in the death of his 
wife he walked lightly and erect, and his burden of seventy-eight 
years seemed no affliction; but when she died, he told his friends, ‘I 





With deep regret we heard of this estimable artist’s death. We 
knew him to be earnestly anxious that his life might be prolonged 
until after the celebration of the Shakespearian tercentenary. We 
heard of him laboring indefatigably with that best friend of the actor, 
J. W. Anson, on the Council of the Royal Dramatic College, for the 
humbler and less prosperous belonging to his own long-misunderstood 
and maligned profession. We saw in him an example of family 
probity and homely providence that obliterated many a reproach from 
the character of the class to which he belonged. And it was an indi- 
cation of his faithful, hearty, cordial nature that, having once been 
borne on the books of the royal navy, he invariably, at the annual 
dinners of the General Theatrical Fund, returned thanks on behalf of 
that service. Who more proud than he, in fact, of the St. Vincent 
medal? But who, again, more zealous when a friend stood in need of 
help? Who, remembering how he had profited by Black-eyed Susan, 
came from his sick room, unsolicited, to play at the Adelphi Theatre, 
gratuitously and eagerly, for “The Douglas Jerrold fund”? That 
was T. P. Cooke, the player, now dead, who was born in 1786, who 
by untiring industry, accumulated a fortune, who was unwearied and 
unstinting in his sympathy with the less victorious adepts of his pro- 
fession, and who, perhaps, went successfully through a wider range of 
characters than any other actor of histime. His William, admittedly, 
was unequalled, and is the model which all future actors in nautical 
parts must regard, whether they earn £50 a night at Drury Lane, or 
50s. a night at the Royal Standard. His Duke Dorgan, in Mr. 
Buckstone’s drama, was a masterpiece. His Harry Halyard, in Haines’s 
Poll and my Partner Joe, was an impersonation which, by all old- 
fashioned playgoers, will long be a pleasant tradition; while his Ben 
Trenant, in Mr. Thompson Townshend’s piece 7'he Lost Ship, was 
precisely the sort of thing which, as Lord Dundreary would put it, 
‘cuts a fellah to pieces.” Bright, jovial, active, and hearty, this 
veteran of the foot-lights could have played anything that smelt of 
the sea, from the Ancient Mariner to “ Post Meridian, half-past four,” 
or from Tom Tough to Peter Wilkins, the Flying Woman, and 
“famous Admiral Jervis.” But nothing ever came up to William and 
the Hornpipe, to William who would ‘never stand by and see a 
female assaulted,” to William, who rattled through, and rattled 
through it more blithesomely than ever did other mortal man, the 
glory of the British sailor, the triumphant stampedo of the deck, the 
dancing upon the Ark, the able seaman’s “ joy for ever,” the original, 
genuine, indisputable double hornpipe. Who cares whence that 
pleasant jumping came? Hawkins tells us that the dance was invented 
in England. No matter; it was danced by T. P. Cooke. The 
Tattler avers that we should say ‘pipe horn,” and not “ hornpipe.” 
The innovation is not to be endured. The seventeenth edition of the 
Dancing Master, published in the seventeenth century, declares that 
this especial jig ‘‘must be in triple time, six crotchets in a bar, 
although the well-known tune, ‘The College Hornpipe,’ is in duple 
measure.” Does not this surpass all patience? Who thinks of duple 
measures, or six crotchets in a bar, when carrying back his memory to 
the pleasant days when “All in the Downs,” I’. P. Cooke, the veteran of 
another century, cuts down his captain, rescues his Sue, stands in readi- 
ness for execution at the yard-arm, is saved, and appropriately betakes 
himself to the light fantastic toe? But, above this, there is a reason 
why we should give a kindly thought to the memory of the old man 
by whom we and our children have so often been amused, and who 
has now followed his wife, and the mother of an only daughter, to her 
rest. The dramatic profession, of late years, has risen higher than 
ever in the public estimation. It is acknowledged and supported by 
every class. It has assumed an independence never previously 
attempted. Its morals are, we may scrupulously affirm, from a 
general point of view, pure and exemplary. It is making every 
possible effort to destroy the old traditions of profligacy, mendicancy, 
and insolvent toadyism. No man worked more genially towards 
these ends than did the late 1’. P. Cooke. We pay him this tribute, 
we dedicate to his name these reminiscences and regrets, because we 
sincerely feel that his passing away—although in the fulness of time, 
and in the course of nature, after a long and radiant career—is a loss 
to the profession, an event concerning which the public cannot be 
indifferent—and an incident in the history of the stage which sugges- 
tively reminds us how different is the stage of our day from that upon 
which our grey-headed veteran, now dead, stepped from the deck of 
the Raven. 

a 

SHAKESPERE aT THE Crystal Patace.—The month of April will 
be unusually busy at the Palace. In addition to the Garibaldi Fétes, 
great preparations are being made for the Tercentenary of Shakespere, 
commencing on Saturday, the 23rd of April. The Shakespere House 
will be a fac simile of the original. Mr. Parris is erecting it in the 
Centre Transept. The great monument of Shakespere is being placed 
on the Upper Terrace. The Elizabethan Court is being fitted up, and 





am mortally wounded now,” and he broke down and has passed away. 





will be appropriated to objects of Shakesperian interest. , 
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MUTTONIANA. 
The following has been shot (by no amicable hand) into Mr. 
Ap’Mutton’s quarters :— 
zn. Ar’Murron,—Sir,—I presume you went again to Paris last 
week, to hear Mireille and La Fiancée du Roi de Garbe. Otherwise how 
are we to account for the insertion, in your column, of subjoined :— 
There was an old twaddler, Ap’Mutton, 
*Bout whose Column we don’t care a button, 
And we'd all just as lief 
He were christened Ap’ Beef, 
For he’s simply a calf, this Ap’Mutton. 

King’s Legs, Droitwich, S. T. TABLE. 

Mr. Ap’M. is exceedingly obliged by the reminder. Mr. Table 
is a Job’s friend, not an 5° Pages Mr. Ap’Mutton has pon- 
dered several days over this unkindly epigram of his respected 
colleague, Mr. Dishley Peters. He has even consulted his (Mr. 
Ap’M’s) Muse. ‘The Muse (of Mr. Ap’M.)—coy, as usual—at first 
said there was no remedy ; but, on being pressed, gave out what 
Mr. Ap’M. (blushingly) ventures to affix :— 

There was an old file, Dishley Peters, 
Who said ‘‘ My names puzzle your metres ;” 
But he’s nobbled for once, 
By himself, the old dunce, 
And henceforth will be known as “ dished Peters.” 

Mr. Ap’M. trusts the above will be understood as it was in- 
tended. Mr. D. P. forgot, no doubt, that Peters rhymes with 
metres—as metre rhymes with Peter, in the old doggrel. 

Mr. Ar’Murron,—Sir,—Should not the painful spectacle we are 
now witnessing ake Mr. Gye pause before allotting the character of 
Faust to Mario. Yours truly, His Besr Frienp. 

Covent Garden Gallery, Tuesday night. 

What ‘ painful spectacle”? Whose ‘ Best Friend”? Mr. 
Ap’M. is at his wits’ end to decipher the above logogriph. Does 
the writer wish to see any other than Mario in the part of Faust? 
If he does, he is certainly not Gounod’s ‘ best friend.” Neither is 
he the ‘‘ best friend” of Mr. Ap’Mutton, who witnessed a pleasur- 
able, not painful, spectacle ‘‘on Tuesday night,” in Mario’s Ferdi- 
nando (La Favorita), and what is more, anticipates a no less 
pleasurable spectacle on the first night of /aust—that is (not other- 
wise) if Mario plays Faust. On second thoughts, guard Mr. Ap’M. 
from sucha ‘ best friend”! Dear old Marpio! Heaven pickle him! 

Mr. J. O. Halliwell, uncertain where he resides, has addressed a 
remonstrance to Mr. Ap’M.’s quarters, under the heading of 
** Where do I live ?” 

Sir,— Will you kindly listen to the dilemma of an inhabitant of West 
Brompton who does not exactly know where he lives? When I came 
to reside somewhere in Brompton, eight or nine years ago, the locality 
of my house was known as St. Mary’s Place, taking its name from a 
new church in the immediate neighborhood. Bye and bye bricks and 
mortar took the place of green fields opposite our windows, and the 
other side of the street was christened Tregunter Road. This arrange- 
ment went on for a time, when the authorities recognised both names, 
and passers-by were informed that they were in “ Tregunter Road or 
St. Mary’s Place.” Barring the absurdity of two names, there was no 
great harm in all this; but latterly the name of St. Mary’s Place has 
been blotted out altogether, with an utter indifference to the con- 
venience of those inhabitants who have made it their address for years. 
If I now ask an acquaintance to visit me at St. Mary’s Place, he can't 
find it. If I put “ Tregunter Road,” he takes it for granted that I have 
just changed my residence, and will not think of intruding on me in 
“the agonies of moving ;” but we have only a very hazy notion indeed 
of where we have moved to. Pray, Sir, take compassion on us, and use 
your influence in inducing the proper authories, whoever they may be, 
to restore the appropriate name in place of a new one which, in its 
absurdity, confers anything but honor on the savory name of Gunter. 
It would not be amiss if our street nomenclature were altogether placed 
under better management, for I believe we are not the only victims to 
a similar caprice. There is nearly as much inconvenience in having a 
long-established address changed as in moving itself.—I am, Sir, with 
sincere respect, your obedient servant, J. O. Hatiiwewt. 

Mr. Ap’M. is the milk of human kindness; but how can. he 
‘listen to the dilemma of an inhabitant?” When Mr. Ap’M. had 
quarters in Tregunter Road, his card of address was — 


. 





Ma. OWAIN AP'MUTTON, | 
TREGUNTER ROAD, 


iia ST. MARY'S PLACE. 





and when Mr. Ap’M. removed to St. Mary’s Place, his card of 


address was— 





Mr. OWAIN AP’MUTTON, 
ST. MARY'S PLACE, 


inital TREGUNTER ROAD. 

Now that Mr. Ap’M. (who gladly took advantage of “the 
agonies of moving,” to beg his convivial friends would smoke their 
pipes where “‘ them listed”) has re-removed to the King and Beard, 
ne is very comfortable without any card of address. Moreover, Mr. 
Ap’M. is at a loss to understand the penultimate sentence in Mr. 
J. O. Halliwell’s complaint :— 

“There is nearly as much inconvenience in having a long-established 
address changed as in moving itself.” 

“In moving itself” is a likely periphrasis; but it is obscurely 
round the corner. ‘Moving itself!” Moving what? The address» 
No. Mr. Halliday? Nonsense! Mr. Ap’M. is at his wits’ end. 


Mr. Ap’Murron,—Sir,—Knowing the interest you must feel in the 
Danish question, I make no hesitation in sending you a report of a con- 
versation I had yesterday with a gentleman belonging to the orchestra 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre. ‘ Good news for the Danes,” said he, with 
a smile, “we are going to despatch 30,000 troops to Copenhagen.” 
“ Indeed,” said I, «I am delighted to hear it; and pray who is your 
authority ?” “My authority! why, a ‘military swell’ who shall be 





nameless.” “A ‘military swell’—Oh! I suppose some man in the 
Guards?” “ Yes—in the Grenadier Guards. For his part, he says, he 
longs for a brush with the enemy.” “I did not know,” I responded, 


“you were acquainted with the swells in the Guards, but I sup- 
pose you have picked up the acquaintance of some fellow in the 
stalls?” +‘ Nothing of the kind,” he replied, “he is in our band— 
our first ophicleide.” Satisfied with this excellent authority, I hasten 
to send you the news. 
Curptey Pippine, M.D. 

Mr. Ap’Mutton has an uncle with the Danes, at Ulkebél; a 
nephew with the Prussians, at Broacker; a cousin-German with 
the Austrians; and a maiden aunt by the paternal side—Miss 
Tabitha Ap’Mutton—who has gone to dress wounds, promis- 
miscuously, in all three camps. 

King and Beard, April 15th. 

Qaem 


Gexreat Ganipatpr aT THE CrysTaL Patacg.—An address and a 
sword will be presented this day at the Crystal Palace, to General 
Garibaldi, by the Italian Reception Committee. A sword at the same 
time will be presented to the General’s son, Menotti. The presenta- 
tion will take place in a box, or gallery, entered at the north-east 
corner of the Great Transept, and facing the Handel orchestra. A 
concert of Italian music will precede this ceremony, supported by the 
principal artistes of our Italian Operas. The Concert will take place in 
front of the Great Orchestra. 

Brienton.—Meyerbeer’s Dinorah has been produced at the Theatre 
here,” under the direction of Mr. Corri, with great success:—Miss 
Thirlwall (Dinorah), Miss Annie Leng (Herdswoman), Mr. Lyall 
(Corentin), and Mr. Corri (Hoel). Messrs. Potts have announced two 
concerts with the Pyne and Harrison concert party, M. Lotto as 
violinist and M. Georges Pfeiffer, pianist. The concert of the Brighton 
Sacred Harmonie Society at the Pavilion on Tuesday, in aid of the 
funds for the erection of a Mission Hall, was fully attended. The solo 
vocalists were Miss Andsell, Miss Attree, Miss Foster, Miss Loader, 
Mr. Anscombe and Mr. Weller. 

Suaxesrertan Rexic.—The country will shortly possess the famous 
cabinet, carved from the wood of the mulberry tree, presented by the 
corporation of Stratford-upon-Avon to David Garrick on the Jubilee of 
1769. This exquisite work of art, representing scenes from the.plays 
of Shakespeare, carved with spirit and minuteness, together with the 
Garrick cofrespondence upon the subject, the medal presented to the 
actor, and a ring containing a miniature of Shakespeare under crystal 
and set in gold, has been bequeathed to the British Museum by the 
late Mr. George Daniel, of Canonbury, book collector, antiquary and 
author, who died last week of apoplexy (aged 75) at the house of his 
son, Dr. Daniel, the Grove, Stoke Newington. Deceased was direct 
descendant of Paul Danieli, head of a distinguished Huguenot family. 

A Viotoncento by Rugerius, the property of the late Major 
General Sir W. Eyre, sold for £100 at Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s 
last Music sale. 

—O—— 
MUSIC, &c., RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


RovtLepce & Co.—Routledge’s Illustrated Shakespeare, edited by H. Staunton; 
Part I. Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History, Part I. 


Owain Ap’MUTTON. 








Jackson, Watrorp & Hopper.—Congregational Chauts and Anthems, and Congre- 
gational Church Music. 
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R. DAVID LAMBERT, Vocalist (Bass), late of Her 
Majesty's Chapel Royal, St. George's. Communications respecting engage- 
ments to be addressed to 34 Old Elvet, Durham. 


‘IGNOR SIVORI will remain in London till the end of 
iN May. Communications respecting Concert engagements, &c., to be addressed 
to Mr. Jarrett, Concert Agent, &c., at Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co.'s Foreign 
Music Warchouse, 244 Regent Street, W. 








ERR REICHARDT begs to announce that he will 
z — in Town April 20. Address Thurloe Cottage, Thurloe Square, 
rompton. 





MR. VAN PRAAG, 


GENERAL CONCERT AGENT, &c. 
EGS respectfully to inform Ladies and Gentlemen of 


the Musical Profession that he continues to undertake the management of 
Concerts, Matineés, and Soirees, also the superintendence of Balls, Bands, Choruses, 
é&c., and to solicit their kind patronage for the present Season. 

Mr. Van Praag flatters himself that, after his many years’ experience, and the 
ample satisfaction he has hitherto given to the Musical Profession and the Public in 
general, he may be again favored with their commands. 

All communications addressed to Mr. Van Praag, at Duncan Davison & Co.'s 
Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W., will be immediately attended to. 

Quadrille Bands, for Large or Small Parties, supplied on the most reasonable 
terms. 





COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
HE Covuncm hereby offer TWO PRIZES of TEN 


GUINEAS each—one for the best Anthem, the other for the best Organ 
Composition. Candidates to send in their Manuscripts not later than June 25, 1864, 
Printed particulars and conditions may be had on application to the Hon. Sec., Mr. 
R. Liuecs, Shrewsbury Louse, Isleworth. 





MUSIC, including Books from the Library of the Late 
Professor Walmisley; MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, &c. 





ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 
Musio and Literary Property, will sell by Auction at their House, 47 
Leicester Square, W.C. (West Side), on Monpar, May 2nd,a Large Collection of 
MUSIC in all Classes, among which are Books from the Library of the late Professor 
Watmis.ey; also MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of various kinds. 
- €,* Consignments of Music or Instruments fur this Sale can be received until the 
20th inst. 


\ ARION PITMAN’S “VARIATIONS ON 
ELFIN WALTZES” will shortly be published. 
| geen SONG, “GIVE ME A CUP OF SACK, 


BOY,” as sung by Mr. Ransford (with a full-length Portrait of himseif as the 
Price 3s. 





THE 





The Music composed expressly fur him by J. L. Hatton. 
Ransrorp & Son, 2 Princes Street, Oxford Circus. 


CONCERTINA MUSIC. 


fat Knight). 





CONCERTO in G (composed for Giulio Regondi), B. MOLIQUE Price 10s, 

CONCERTO in D (composed for Giulio Regond), F. BOSEN Price 10s, 

SOLO on Airs from “Le Prophete” . . + G.REGONDI Price 6s. 
Metzier & Co., 35 Great Marlborough Street. 


GIULIO REGONDI’S NEW GUITAR 





PIECES. 





2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 
2s. Od. 
2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d- 


SAVERS iaD. . . . « » : 
INTRODUCTION ET CAPRICE in E P 
FTE VILLAGEOISEinD . . j 
ler AIR VARIFinA .... ‘ 
Q@me AIR VARIKinD...... 

Avaener & Co., 44 Tottenham Court Road. 





Just published, 


THREE STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


BY ‘ 
MRS. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
No.1. Study on the Shake. . . .. . 
2. Study on Double Notes . ae a ” 
3. Study on Octaves . -. =» © » « ” 
Or the Three Studies in One Book, price 4s, 6d. 


London: Doxcay Davison & Co., 244 Regent Strect W. 


+ price ls. 6d. 
3s. Od. 
3s. Od. 





HOGARTH TESTIMONIAL. 


Comumirrex :—E. Aguilar, G. F. Anderson, M. W. Balfe, Jules Benedict, Sterndale 
Bennett, Campbell Clarke, W. G. Cusins, J. W. Davison, W. D. Davison, A. 
Ferrari, Otto Goldschmidt, C. L. Gruneisen, H. Kirkman, G. A. Mactarren, John 
Oxenford, J. Sims Reeves, Brinley Richards. 


Subscriptions already recorded :— 
£ 





J. Ascher, Esq. . 

G. Paque, Esq. . 

T. H. Hills, Esq. 

Robert Case, Esq. 

C, Boosé, Esq. 

John Thomas, Esq. . 
Harold Thomas, Lsq. 

W. Ganz, Esq. . 

W. Bartholomew, Esq. 
Professor W. S. Bennet 

Sir J. H. Lowther ope 
Reynell, Esq. ont 
Dr. Buck. ° . 
Novello & Co. e . 
Signor Ferrari ° ° 
Madame Arabella Goddard . 
Madame Laura Baxter . 
A. Howell, Esq. . . 


Messrs. Broadwood & Sons . 
Messrs. Kirkman & Son. 
Mdile. Tietjens . . « 
Messrs. Cocks & Son . . 
Jules Benedict, Esq. . ° 
Messrs. Chappell & Cos . 
Messrs. Boosey & Sons . 
M. Costa, Esq. . ° 
Sims Reeves, Esq. . 
C. Santley, Esq. . . 
H. Mapleson, Esq. e 
J. Mitchell, Esq. . ° 
J. Walker, Esq., Daily News 
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Mrs. Anderson . ° . 
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Sir George Smart. ° 
Messrs. Ashdown & Parry 
Messrs. G. F. Anderson, 
M‘Murdie, 

W. Dorrell, 

W. G. Cusins, 

F. B. Chatterton, 
Williams, 

Jewson, 

Miss Lascelles. . 
F. Berger, Esq. . ° 
Cipriani Potter, Esq. ° 
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Rey. J. Curwen . 

C. Patey, Esq. . 

Signor Schira ° ° 
M.Meyerbeer . . 
Madame Goldschmidt . ° 
Otto Goldschmidt, Esq. ° 
George Benson, Esq. . . 
Herr Molique ° . 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington 
Lindsay Sloper, Esq. . . 
Madame Rudersdorff . . 

F. Praeger, Esq. . e e 
W. C. Macfarren, Esq. 
Madame Parepa . 

J. L. Ellerton, Esq. 

G. A. Osborne, Esq. . 
Jno. Goss, Esq. . . 
W. Pape, Esq. . . 
F. Mori, Esq. e . 

C. Oberthiir, Esq. e 
W. H. Cummings, Esq. 
Madlle. Adelina Patti . 
F, Strakosch, Esq. ° 
E. Land, Esq. . . 
Herr Van Praag . ° 

F. Gye, Esq. . ° 
E. Aguilar, Esq. . . 

J. Blumenthal, Esq. . 
Miss Emma Heywood . 

J. F, Barnett, Esq. 

Mrs Patten . 

Miss Latham ° 
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Mr. H. C. Deacon 

M. W. Balfe, Esq. ° ° 
J. Jackson, Esq. (Liverpool) 

M. C. Wilson, Esq. . ° 
Mrs. Merest ‘ . ° 
John Jay, Esq. . ° ° . 


P.S.—Subscriptions received by the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. G. F. Anderson, 34 
Nottingham Place, Regent’s Park, W.; by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Campbell 
Clarke, 23 Bedford Place, Russell Square, W.C ; by the Publishers of The Musical 
World, or paid into the Union Bank, 4, Pall Mall East, to the account of the 
* Hogarth Testimonial.” 

Mr. CampeetL Ciarke, Honorary Secretary to the Hogarth Testimonial Com- 
mittee, begs to request that intending Subscribers may in future address their 
communications to his new residence, 23 Bedford Place, Russell Square, W.C. 


A CANTATA 
Composed for the Opening of the 
NEW TOWN HALL, NORTHAMPTON, 
BY 
CHARLES M‘KORKELL. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
London: CramEr, Woop & Co., 201 Regent Street. 
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Campbell Clarke, Esq, 
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Just published, price 3s. 6d., 
Dedicated to Monsieur RENE FAVARGER, 
“WAPPEL,” 
GALOP DE CONCERT. 
By EDOUARD DE PARIS, 


London: Messrs, Cuarret, & Co. 


OGLER’S “MARCH or traz DANISH GUARDS,” 


__ for the Pianoforte, price 3s. (sent half-price for stamps). 4** The Danish 
soldiers are being led to battle to the exciting strains of this fine March.” 


London: Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, We 
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ALLACE’S “SONG OF MAY,” to be sung on 


Tuesday Evening next, April 19, in the Antient Concert Rooms, Dublin, as 
a Solo, and in Unison by Forty Pupils of Mr. J. J, Gaskin, is published, price 3s., by 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, London. 


ANDEGGER’S CRADLE SONG, “ PEACEFULLY 


SLUMBER," to be sung at the Antient Concert Rooms, Dublin, on Tuesday 
next, April 19, at the Complimentary Concert to be given to J. J. Gasxiy, Esq., by 
his Pupils, is published, price 3s., by 


Doncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, London. 


HARTMAN’S WALTZ. 


Just Published, 


Te above composition, dedicated to Lapy Axice Kerr, 


and founded on 


Ascher’s celebrated Romance, “ Alice, where art thou ?” 
As performed at the Lord Lieutenant's Soirées, the Horticultural Show, the Dublin 
Castle Balls, &c., by the Band of the 10th Hussars, under the direction of the Author, 

HERR ERNEST HARTMAN, 
Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street; 
Town and Country. 


ARIE D’ANNETTA’S DANCE 
Characteristically Illustrated. 
“ The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment ... 
“What Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 
“The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums 
“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W. * 
“ Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis ‘Jullien . 
London: Deuycan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street w. 








and of all Musicsellers in 





MUSIC 
s. d. 





Just published, price 3s., 


“HOPE ALWAY,” 
SONG FOR A MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICE. 
Written by MINNIE, 

Composed by EMANUEL AGUILAR. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





SUNG BY MR. LEWIS THOMAS. 


“GARIBALDI,” 
L'Inghilterra al Prode GENERALE GARIBALDI, 


Pensiero par 
CANTO E PIANOFORTE. 
Parole del Prorzssors G. {DE VECCHI, 
Masica di un Italiano. 
Price 3s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


ALFE’S POPULAR SONG, “KILLARNEY.” The 
Poetry by Epmunp Fatconer, Esq. Price 3s. 


“The public, who so long appreciated it when heard on the theatrical boards 
cannot fail to be struck not only with the charm of its simple and thoroughly 
Irish melody—substantiating its claim to its title of ‘ Killarney”—but also with 
the still rarer charm of its being associated with words so full of poetical grace 
and sentiment that surprise is no longer felt at the inspiration given to the com- 
poser of the music, ,Particularly when it is known that they are from the elegant 
pen of Mr. Falconer."—Liverpool Journal, 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








Just published, price 4s., 

Played everywhere and always encored, 
“WAVERLEY,” 
FANTASIA ON SCOTCH AIRS, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by EMILE BERGER. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W., 


Where may be obtained the above Composer's Morceau de Concert, ‘‘ Les Echos de 
Londres,” price 4s. 





Just published, price 3s., 
“LILLY’S LOVE,” 
BALLAD, 

BY 
MRS. ENEAS MACDONNELL 
London: Duncay Davison & Co,, 244 Regent Strect, W. 





Boosey’s Instrumental Library. 


Onder this title, Messrs. BOOSEY & SONS have collected all their 
Popular Instrumental Works, and have added several New 
Numbers, to render the series as complete and attractive as possible. 
Orders should specify the numbers only. 


THE VIOLIN. 

One Hundred Dances Qeaie, Valeo, Fees &. yt Ist series ... 
Ditto, 2n4 series ... pes 
Ditto, 3rd and new series ... 

Ditto, (Waltzes by Strauss, Lanner, and Labitzky) 
Ditto, (Country Dances, Reels, Jigs, Strathspeys, &c.) 

One Hundred National Melodies (English and Trish) ” 
Ditto, (Irish and Scotch) ms 

One Hundred Operatic Melodies, Ist series. s 
Ditto, 2nd and new series 
. One Hundred Christy’s Minstrels’ Melodies Ist series 

Ditto, 2nd series . 

2. One Hundred Ballads, by Balfe, Wallace, Barker, Linley, &e. 
. Forty-one National and Patriotic Airs, of all countries 
. Fourteen Popular Solos and Airs, with variations 
. Ten Stendard Overtures 
. Selections from the Messiah, and ‘the Creation 
. De Beriot's Seven Airs, with all the variations, Nos. 1 to 7 
. Bellini’s La Sonnambula. Complete .. 5 ae 
. Donizetti’s Lucrezia Borgia. Complete 
. Bellini’s Norma. Complete 
- Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor. Complete 
. Donizetti's Elisire d’Amore. Complete 
. Verdi’s Ernani. Complete i 
. Auber’s Masaniello. Complete 
. Donizetti’s Don Pasquale. Complete 
. Bellini's Puritani. Complete 3 
. Meyerbeer's Les Huguenots. Complete 
. Rossini’s Il Barbiere. Complete ... 

. Mozart’s Don Juan. Complete 
. Verdi’s Il Trovatore. Complete 
- Balfe’s Bohemian Girl. Complete 
2. Verdi’s La Traviata. Complete 
. Verdi’s Rigoletto. Complete 
. Wallace’s Maritana. Complete 
. Meyerbeer’s Le Prophete, Complete 
. Donizetti's Figlia del Reggimento, i soteas 
. Verdi's Luisa Miller. Complete " 
. Flotow’s Martha. Complete 
. Balfe’s Satanella. Complete 
. Meyerbeer’s Dinorah. Complete . 
. One Hundred Exercises, Studies, &e., from Great Masters .. 
2. Kreutzer’s Forty Studies or Caprices for the Violin 
. Rode’s Twenty-Five Caprices or Studies for the Violin ... 
. Fiorillo’s Thirty-Six Capriccios or Studies for the Violin 
. Twenty Duets for the Violin - a 
ENGLISH CONCERTINA. 

. One Hundred Dances, Ist Series 

. Ditto, 2nd Serfes on 

. One Hundred ‘Sacred Melodies ... 

. One Hundred Secular Airs na 

. Forty-one National and Patriotic Airs, of ‘all countries 
GERMAN CONCERTINA. 

. One Hundred Christy’s Minstrels’ Popular Songs, Ist Seria 

Ditto, ditto, 2nd Series a 
. One Hundred Songs and d Dances, Ist Series & ci 


\ Ditt 
Wentpeans National an ‘Patriotic Airs, of all countries 
CORNET-A- rn 
. One Hundred Dances te 
. One Hundred Operatic Airs a 
Twenty-five Duets for Two Cornets 


FLUTE. 
. One Hundred Dances ee 
Ditto, Operatic Melodies... 
. Meyerbeér’s Les Huguenots. Complete 
. Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable. Complete .. 
. Auber’s Masaniello. Complete a 
. Verdi’s Ernani. Complete 
Verdi’s Rigoletto. Complete 
Bellini’s Puritani. Complete 
. Bellini’s Sonnambula, Complete ... 
. Belleni’s Norma. Complete <a 
. Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor. Complete 
. Donizetti's Lucrezia Borgia. Complete 
. Verdi's Il Trovatore. Complete 
2. Mozart’s Don Juan. Complete 
73. One Hundred Exercises and Studies for ‘the Flute, selected 
from the Works of the Great Masters 1 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET. 
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Gounod’s “ FAUST.” 


The Opera Complete, with English Words, by 
H. F. Cuortey. Price 16s. 
Also, the whole of the separate Songs. 


NEW PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Overture Arranged by the Author ; Solo, 3s. 6d. 
Duet, 4s. 

The Kermesse, Transcribed for the Pianoforte, 
by Preirrery, 4s. 

Fantaisie by René Favarger, 4s. 

The Soldier's Chorus, by William Hutchins 
Cautcort, 3s. 6d. 


The Beauties of “Faust.” Arranged as a Duet, 


by Witu1am Huronins Cattcorr. In Two Books, each, 6s. 


The “Faust” Polka by F. Wallerstein, Dlustrated 


in Colours, 3s. 


NEW NUMBERS OF CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


HYMNS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. 
No. 45 of CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE” contains a 
collection of Hymns particularly adapted for use during Lent. 
Price 1s.; post-free, 1s, 2d. 


DIBDIN’S AND OTHER NAUTICAL SONGS. 
CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE, No. 46, contains 
Twenty Sea Songs, by Drspin and other Nautical Favourites. All 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Price 1s., post-free, 1s. 2d. 


Just Published, 


_ CHAPPEL L’S 
Vocal Pibrary of Part Songs, Ke. 


1. Dulce .Domum (Old English Dittie) s.a.r-s. 


Harmonized by G. A. Macrarren. 


2. Down among the Dead Men do. 


Harmonized by G. A. Macrarren. 


3. The Girl I left behind me do. 


Harmonized by G. A. MacrarrEn. 


4, British Grenadiers do. 


Harmonized by G. A. Macrarren. 


5. Long live England’s future Queen 5.4.7.2. 


(Danish National Anthem) Harmonized by Dr. Rimpavutr. 


6. My Task is Ended - - - = A.TBB. 
Song and Chorus from Batre’s Opera, “‘ The Enchantress,” 
with Soprano Solo. 


. Thus spake one Summer’s Day - 
Part Song by Apr. 

. Soldier's Chorus - 
From Gounod’s * faust.” 

. The Celebrated Kermesse Scene 


. Up quit thy Bower - - 


Part Song by Briytey Ricuarbs. 








8.A.T.B. 
8.A.T.B. 


8.A.1T.B. 


S.A.T.B. 


T.T.B.B. 


. Maidens, never go a-wooing - 
Madrigal, by G. A. Macrarren. 








CHAPPELL AND CO0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, 


115, 
| 16, 
117, 
| 18, 
|19. Le Corbeau 





ROU BIER’S 


“Melodies be Schubert,” 


Twenty of the most celebrated Songs of Schubert, 


ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
——0o0 


Ave | nn 
L’Hloge des Larmes 
Adieu spsnitoons 
La Fille du Ditionr “0 
La Jeune Fille et la Mort 
Souvenir 
Le Meunier Voyageur .. 
. Le Vieillard 

9, La Serenade 
10. Le Calme Plat 

11. Le Papillon 
12. Le Joueur de Vielle -. 
13, Les Plaintes de la Jeune Fille 2 
14, Barcarole  -.. 1 

Chanson de Nuit duVoyageurt 

Toute ma Vie 
La Poste 
L’ Attente 


1 
2. 
3. 
4, 
, 
6, 
7, 
8 


2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 


COoooeooconococoeoocococmacoaoocoococao”n oa Oa 


20. Romeo -.-. 


‘| In one vol, handsomely bound, 


eilt edges £1 1 0 


“M. Roubier’s ‘Melodies de Schubert’ are excellent 


«| examples of the best way of arranging a Song for the 


Pianoforte. We have here no amplifications, nor distortions, 
nor variations, nor impertinent arpeggios; the Melodies, 


"| with their Accompaniments, being simply woven together, 
‘| so as to form a piece for the Pianoforte. They cannot be 


too strongly recommended to amateurs who wish for some- 


.| thing new, and at the same time prefer music to noise and 


vulgar display.”—Saturday Review, March 26. 





LONDON: Focamsininsan é PARRY, 18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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